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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


Ts SOIL SURVEY contains information 
that can be applied in managing farms, 
ranches, and woodlands; in selecting sites for 
roads, ponds, buildings, and other structures; 
and in judging the suitability of tracts of land 
for farming, industry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Lauderdale County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this publica- 
tion. This map consists of many sheets made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with a number on the Index 
to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and identified by symbols. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same kind 
of soil. The soil symbol is inside the area if there 
is enough room; otherwise, it is outside, and a 
pointer shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used to 
find information. This guide lists all the soils in 
the county in alphabetic order by map symbol 
and gives the capability classification of each. It 
also shows the page where each soil is described 
and the page for the capability unit and wood- 
land group in which the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or degree of limitation of soils for 
many specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 
text. Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or suitability. 
For example, soils that have a slight limitation 


for a given use can be colored green, those that 
have a moderate limitation can be colored yel- 
low, and those that have a severe limitation can 
be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the soils 
from the soil descriptions and from the descrip- 
tions of the woodland suitability groups. In this 
survey the suitability and management of the 
soils for specific crops and pasture are discussed 
in the mapping unit descriptions. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of the Soils for Woodland,” where the soils 
of the county are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others can 
find information about soils and wildlife in the 
section “Use of the Soils for Wildlife Habitat.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for nonindustrial buildings and for recrea- 
tion areas in the section “Town and Country 
Planning.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under “Engi- 
neering Uses of the Soils,” tables that contain 
test data, estimates of soil properties, and infor- 
mation about soil features that affect engineer- 
ing practices. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in the 
1 “Formation and Classification of the 

oils.” 

Newcomers in Lauderdale County may be es- 
pecially interested in the section “General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. They may also be interested in the infor- 
mation about the county given at the beginning 
of the publication and in the section “General 
Nature of the County.” 
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SOIL SURVEY OF LAUDERDALE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


BY HOYT SHERARD, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE ALABAMA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES AND THE ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


AUDERDALE COUNTY is in the northwestern corner 
of Alabama (fig. 1). It has a land area of 688 square 
miles, or 440,320 acres. 

In 1970 the population of the county was 68,111. Flor- 
ence, the county seat and largest town, had a population of 
34,031. Rivers border the southern and western parts of 
the county. The western part of the county is part of the 
Coastal Plain, the northern part is on the Highland Rim, 
and areas along the southern boundary adjacent to the 
Tennessee River are in the limestone valleys. 
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Figure I.—Location of Lauderdale County in Alabama. 


Many of the soils in the western part of the county and 
adjacent to the larger streams are not suited to row crops 
and pasture, because they are steep, stony, and susceptible 
to erosion. They are, however, suited to trees. Most of the 
soils on the Highland Rim and in the limestone valleys are 
suited to row crops and pasture. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in Lauderdale County and where they are located. 
They went into the county knowing that they probably 
would find many soils they had already seen and perhaps 
some unfamiliar ones. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes, the size and speed of streams, the 
kinds of native plants or crops, the kinds of rock, and many 
facts about the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil 
profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface down intc 
the parent material that has not been changed much by 
leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these with others in 
nearby counties and in more distant places. They classified 
and named the soils according to nationwide, uniform pro- 
cedures. The soil series and the soil phase are the categor- 
ies of soil classification most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, all 
the soils of one series have major horizons that are similar 
in thickness, arrangement, and other important character- 
istics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Decatur and Dickson, for 
example, are the names of two soil series. All the soils in 
the United States that have the same series name are 
essentially alike in those characteristics that affect their 
behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects the use of the soils by man. On the basis of 
such differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The 
name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects man- 
agement. For example, Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases within the Dickson series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
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the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map at the back of this survey was prepared from 
aerial photographs. . 
The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly equivalent, be- 
cause it is not practical to show on such a map all the small, 
scattered bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen 
within an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil 
hase. 
p Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series or of different phases within one series. One such 
kind of mapping unit is shown on the soil map of Lauder- 
dale County as an undifferentiated group. An undifferenti- 


ated group is made up of two or more soils that could be” 


delineated individually but are shown as one unit because, 
for the purpose of the soil survey, there is little value in 
separating them. An area shown on the map may be made 
up of only one of the dominant soils, or of two or more. The 
name of an undifferentiated group consists of the names of 
the dominant soils, joined by “and.” Saffell and Bodine 
soils, steep, is an example. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists take soil 
samples needed for laboratory measurements and engi- 
neering tests. Laboratory data from the same kind of soil 
in other places are also assembled. Data on yields of crops 
under defined practices are assembled from farm records 
and from field or plot experiments on the same kind of soil. 
ade under defined management are estimated for all the 
soils. 

Soil scientists observe how soils behave when used as a 
growing place for native and cultivated plants and as mate- 
rial for structures, foundations for structures, or covering 
for structures. They relate this behavior to properties of 
the soils. For example, they observe that absorption fields 
for onsite disposal of sewage fail on a given kind of soil. 
They relate this to the slow permeability of the soil or its 
high water table. They see that streets, road pavements, 
and foundations for houses are cracked on a named kind of 
soil, and they relate this failure to the high shrink-swell 
potential of the soil material. Thus, they use observation 
and knowledge of soil properties, together with available 
research data, to predict limitations or suitability of soils 
for present and potential uses. 

After data have been collected and tested for the key, or 
benchmark, soils in a survey area, the soil scientists set up 
trial groups of soils. They test these groups by further 
study and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, engi- 
neers, and others. They then adjust the groups according to 
the results of their studies and consultation. Thus, the 
groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the soils and their behavior under current methods 
of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, in 
color, the soil associations in Lauderdale County. A soil 
association is a landscape that has a distinctive propor- 


tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or more 
major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is named for 
the major soils. The soils in one association may occur in 
another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of land use. Such a map is a useful general guide in 
managing a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildlife area 
or in planning engineering works, recreation facilities, and 
community developments. It is not a suitable map for plan- 
ning the management of a farm or field or for selecting the 
exact location of a road, building, or similar structure, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other characteristics 
that affect their management. 

The soil associations in this survey have been grouped 
into two general kinds of landscapes for broad interpreta- 
tive purposes. Each of the broad groups and its included 
soil associations are described in the following pages. 


Dominantly Sloping to Steep Gravelly and 
Cherty Soils on Uplands 


The soils in this group of associations are on hills in the 
western part of the county and are adjacent to the larger 


streams throughout the county. They are deep and well 


drained to excessively drained. They are highly dissected 
by narrow valleys and winding drainageways. They formed 
in material weathered from marine deposits and cherty 
limestone. In most areas bedrock is at a depth of 5 feet or 
more. These soils are used mainly for trees. 


1. Saffell-Bodine-S mithdale association 


Well-drained to excessively drained, moderately coarse 
textured and medium-textured soils 


This association consists of sloping to steep soils on up- 
lands capped with marine sediment of the Tuscaloosa 
Formation. This sediment ranges from nearly zero to more 
than 50 feet in depth and is underlain by cherty limestone 
of the Highland Rim. The uplands are highly dissected by 
many intermittent streams and a few permanent streams. 
The area is characterized by narrow, winding ridgetops, 
steep side slopes, and nearly level areas along drainage- 
ways. The gradient of the side slopes ranges from 10 to 35 
percent. Most of the area is wooded. The association makes 
up most of the extreme western part of the county. 

This association covers about 16 percent of the county. It 
is about 77 percent Saffell soils, 9 percent Bodine soils, 9 
percent Smithdale soils, and 5 percent less extensive soils. 

Saffell soils are on narrow ridgetops and steep side 
slopes. They have a surface layer of brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red 
gravelly fine sandy clay loam and gravelly fine sandy loam. 
The underlying material is generally stratified gravelly, 
sandy, and silty marine sediment. Saffell soils are under- 
lain at varying depths by cherty material similar to that of 
Bodine soils. 

Bodine soils are mostly on steep side slopes. They have a 
surface layer of dark grayish-brown cherty silt loam. The 
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Figure 2.—Second growth loblolly pine trees and hardwoods in the Saffell-Bodine-Smithdale association. 


subsoil is yellowish-brown and strong-brown cherty silt 
loam, silty clay loam, or clay. 

Smithdale soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They 
have a surface layer of brown or dark-brown fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is yellowish-red and red, friable sandy 
clay loam. 

Less extensive in this association are Dickson, Hum- 
phreys, Lobelville, and Lee soils. The Dickson soils are on 
broad upland ridgetops and high stream terraces. The 
Humphreys soils are on low stream terraces. Lobelville and 
Lee soils are on flood plains. 

About 90 percent of this association is wooded. A small 
acreage on the ridgetops and along the drainageways is 
cultivated. The soils on the hillsides are not suited to culti- 
vation, because of steep slope and a severe hazard of 
erosion. 

Most farms in this association are 80 to 160 acres in size. 
Soybeans, corn, and cotton are the chief crops. A few farms 
have beef cattle herds. Farming is generally a part-time 
enterprise. The major soils of this association are well 
suited to trees (figs. 2, 3), range plants, and plants that 
provide food and cover for wildlife. Most of the western 
half of this association is under wildlife management 
supervision by the State of Alabama Department of Con- 
servation and Natural Resources. Small food plots man- 
aged for wildlife are scattered throughout the area. The 
area has been stocked with deer and turkey, and hunting is 


controlled. A few large tracts of land in this association are 


owned by pulp and ad companies and by individuals. 
ane are used for the production of pulpwood and saw 
timber. 


2. Bodine-Fullerton association 
Well-drained to excessively drained, medium-textured soils 


This association consists mainly of sloping to steep soils 
on uplands that are dissected by many intermittent 
streams and a few permanent streams. The area is char- 
acterized by narrow, winding ridgetops, steep side slopes, 
and nearly level areas on the stream bottoms. The gradient 
of the side slopes ranges from 15 to 35 percent. 

This association covers about 24 percent of the county. It 
is about 71 percent Bodine soils, 12 percent Fullerton soils, 
and 17 percent less extensive soils. 

Bodine soils are on the strongly sloping to steep side 
slopes. They have a surface layer of dark grayish-brown 
cherty silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown and strong- 
brown cherty silty clay loam to cherty clay. 

Fullerton soils are generally on sloping to strongly slop- 
ing, narrow ridgetops and toe slopes. They have a surface 
layer of brown cherty silt loam. The subsoil is strong- 
brown and red cherty silty clay loam to cherty clay. 

Less extensive in this association are Humphreys, Lee, 
Lobelville, and Pruitton soils. The Humphreys soils are on 
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Figure 3.—White oaks and other hardwoods in the Saffeil-Bodine-Smithdale association. 


stream terraces. Lee, Lobelville, and Pruitton soils are on 
stream flood plains. 

About 70 percent of this association is wooded. A small 
acreage on ridgetops, low stream terraces, and flood plains 
is cultivated. The soils on the hillsides are not suited to 
cultivation, because of steep slope and the hazard of 
erosion. 

Farming is generally a part-time enterprise. The major 
soils in this association are well suited to trees, range 
plants, and plants that provide food and cover for wildlife. 
‘Water for most livestock is provided by streams and 
springs and, on some farms, by ponds. 


Dominantly Nearly Level to Strongly Sloping 
Cherty and Noncherty Soils on Uplands 


The soils in this group of associations are mostly deep 
and have slopes of 2 to 10 percent. They formed in residuum 
weathered from cherty limestone, limestone, and an ad- 
mixture of old valley fill material of similar origin. Some of 
the noncherty soils in the north-central and eastern parts 
of the county have a fragipan at a depth of about 20 to 30 
inches. The soils in these associations have a wide range of 
suitability and respond to good management. Most of the 
farms in the county that grow row crops are in these areas. 


3. Dewey-Decatur association 


Well-drained, dominantly medium textured, noncherty 
soils 


This association consists of broad limestone valley up- 
lands that are dissected by shallow, channeled, intermit- 
tent streams and a few permanent streams. 

This association covers about 20 percent of the county. It 
is about 53 percent Dewey soils, 26 percent Decatur soils, 
and 21 percent less extensive soils. 

Dewey soils have a surface layer of reddish-brown silt 
loam or silty clay loam. The subsoil is red to dark-red 
friable silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

Decatur soils have a surface layer of dark reddish-brown 
silt loam or silty clay loam. The subsoil is dark-red or dark 
reddish-brown friable to firm silty clay loam to clay. 

Less extensive in this association are Etowah, Fullerton, 
Grasmere, and Staser soils. The Etowah soils are on stream 
terraces. Fullerton soils are cherty and are on uplands. 
Grasmere soils are in depressions on uplands and on 
stream terraces. 

Most of this association has been cleared and is used for 
crops and pasture. The areas are farmed intensively, and 
the soils are the most productive in the county. The re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. 
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The average size of the farms in this association is about 
320 acres or larger. Some farmers, however, rent or lease 
other land and operate larger farms. Most of the farming is 
done with mechanized equipment. Cotton, soybeans, and 
corn are the major row crops. Beef cattle are common, and 
a few dairy herds are in areas of this association. Most of 
the streams are intermittent, and the water for livestock is 
provided by small farm ponds and wells. 


4. Dickson-Fullerton association 


Moderately well drained and well-drained, medium- 
textured, cherty soils 


This association consists of broad areas of soils on up- 
lands that are dissected by many intermittent streams and 
a few permanent streams. Some of the larger areas are in 
the Green Hill, Lexington, and Anderson communities. 

This association covers about 40 percent of the county. It 
is about 59 percent Dickson soils, 24 percent Fullerton soils, 
and 17 percent less extensive soils. 

Dickson soils have a surface layer of grayish-brown silt 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown 
friable silt loam, and the lower part has a dense, brittle 
fragipan at a depth of about 24 to 30 inches (fig. 4). 

Fullerton soils have a surface layer of brown cherty silt 
loam. The subsoil is strong-brown and red cherty silty clay 
loam to cherty clay. 

Less extensive in this association are Dewey, Guthrie, 
and Pruitton soils. The Dewey soils are well drained and 
are on uplands. Guthrie soils are nearly level and are on 
flats or in depressions on uplands. Pruitton soils are on 
flood plains. 

About 85 percent of this association is cleared and used 
for crops and pasture. The areas are farmed intensively, 
and crops grow well under good management. Fertility is 
low, but the response to lime and fertilizer is good. 

The average size of the farms in this association is about 
80 acres. Some farmers, however, rent or lease other land 
and operate larger units. Almost all the farming is done 
with mechanized equipment. Cotton, soybeans, and corn 
are the chief row crops. Tall fescue (fig. 5), white clover, 
and lespedeza are the chief pasture plants. On many farms 
raising beef cattle is an important enterprise. A few dairy 
farms are in this association. Most of the streams are inter- 
mittent, and water for livestock is provided by small ponds 
and wells. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
in Lauderdale County. Each soil series is described in de- 
tail, and then, briefly, each mapping unit in that series. 
Unless it is specifically mentioned otherwise, it is to be 
assumed that what is stated about the soil series holds true 
for the mapping units in that series. Thus, to get full infor- 
mation about any one mapping unit, it is necessary to read 
both the description of the mapping unit and the descrip- 
tion of the soil series to which it belongs. 

An important part of the description of each soil series 
is the soil profile, that is, the sequence of layers from the 
surface downward to rock or other underlying material. 
Each series contains two descriptions of this profile. The 


Figure 4.—Profile of a Dickson silt loam. 


first is brief and in terms familiar to the layman. The sec- 
ond is much more detailed; it is for those who need to make 
thorough and precise studies of soils. Color terms are for 
moist soil unless otherwise stated. The profile described in 
the series is representative for mapping units in that series. 
If the profile of a given mapping unit is different from the 
one described as representative of the series, such differ- 
ences are either stated in the description of the mapping 
unit or are apparent in the name of the mapping unit. 

As mentioned in the section “How This Survey Was 
Made,” not all mapping units are members of a soil series. 
Paleudults, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded, does not 
belong to a soil series but nevertheless is listed in alpha- 
betical order along with the soil series. 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is a symbol. 
This symbol identifies the mapping unit on the detailed soil 
map. Listed at the end of each description of a mapping 
unit is the capability unit and woodland suitability group 
in which the mapping unit has been placed. The page for 
the description of each woodland suitability group or other 
interpretative group can be found by referring to the 
“Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this survey. 
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Figure 5.—Tall fescue pasture on Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. An acre of this pasture provides grazing for one cow for about 
180 days per year. Pond and homestead are in background. 


The approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
each mapping unit are shown in table 1. Many of the terms 
used in describing soils can be found in the Glossary at the 
end of this survey, and more detailed information about 
the terminology and methods of soil mapping can be ob- 
tained from the Soil Survey Manual (7). ! 


Armour Series 


The Armour series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils on low stream terraces. These soils formed in 
alluvium; the alluvium washed from soils that formed in 
material weathered from limestone, shale, and sandstone 
residuum. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam 8 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is dark-brown silty clay loam 9 inches thick. The lower 
part of the subsoil is strong-brown silty clay loam to a 


* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 45. 


depth of 42 inches. The underlying material is brown 
cherty clay loam to a depth of 60 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most of the acreage of these soils has been cleared and is 
in crops and pasture. The native vegetation is mixed hard- 
woods. 

Representative profile of Armour silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a cultivated field, about 14% miles 
west of Elgin, SW4NE4 sec. 30, T.2S., R. 8 W.: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; few fine 
chert fragments; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 17 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few fine chert fragments; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B2t—17 to 36 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; few thin, patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; few fine chert 
fragments; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3t—36 to 42 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; com- 
mon fine, distinct, light brownish-gray (L0YR 6/2) and pale- 
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brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few thin, patchy clay films on faces of 
some peds; few chert fragments % to % inch in diameter; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C—42 to 60 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) cherty clay loam; few fine, 
distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; 
massive; about 35 percent chert fragments 1% inch to 2 inches in 
diameter; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is very dark grayish brown to dark brown. The B1 
horizon is brown, dark-brown, or dark yellowish-brown silt loam, 
loam, or silty clay loam. The B2 horizon is yellowish-brown, strong- 
brown, or yellowish-red silt loam or silty clay loam. The B3 horizon 
is yellowish-brown or strong-brown silty clay loam or silty clay mot- 
tled in shades of gray and brown. The C horizon is brown, strong- 
brown, or yellowish-red cherty clay loam or silty clay loam that is 
slightly mottled in shades of brown and gray. The A and B horizons 
are 2 to 5 percent fine chert fragments, and the C horizon is as much 
as 35 percent fine chert fragments. The profile is medium acid to 
strongly acid throughout. 

Armour soils are associated with Humphreys, Lee, and Lobelville 
soils. They have no appreciable chert content, unlike Humphreys 
soils. Armour soils are better drained than Lee and Lobelville soils. 


Ar—Armorr silt loam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Hum- 
phreys, Lee, and Lobelville soils and small areas of soils 
that have a surface layer of loam. 

This Armour soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, soybeans, and small 
grain are the most commonly grown field crops. Tall fescue, 
bermudagrass, and white clover are the most commonly 
grown pasture crops. Response to lime and fertilizer is 


TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent 
of the soils 


Armour silt loam.......------—-----seee----------eeeenenne 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes-... 
Chenneby silt loam —-..--.-----------—--------------==+-= 
Choccolocco silt loam -...------------—----------------—--- 
Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes --------—- 
Decatur silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded —--_--------—---———-——--—=---= =n an nnnnne- 
Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes -.----------- 
Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_.------—. oe 
poy ras clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
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Dickson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes... 
Dickson silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes---------. 
Fullerton cherty silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slop 
Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes_. 
Grasmere silty clay loam -.----..---------------------- 
Guthrie silt loam-___.-_-_-__ 
Humphreys cherty silt loam ~. 
Lee cherty silt loam -________... 
Lobelville cherty silt loam —---—-----__----------- 
Paleudults, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Pruitton silt loam —_--______..--.-----------=-=----—-- 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

BNO PCS oa 
Saffell and Bodine soils, steep -------------.-.----- 
Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes 
Staser silt loam ---.-----..--------------------------—---- 

Gravel pits, clay quarries, and other small 
areas__..._______--.-. 2 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


good. Row crops can be grown each year if crop residue is 
returned to the soil. Capability unit I-46; woodland suit- 
ability group 207. 


Bodine Series 


The Bodine series consists of deep, well-drained or exces- 
sively drained, strongly sloping to steep soils on uplands. 
These soils formed in residuum weathered from cherty 
limestone. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown cherty silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is brown cherty silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown 
cherty silt loam about 8 inches thick. The middle part of 
the subsoil is strong-brown cherty silty clay loam to a 
depth of about 50 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is 
chert beds that have interstices of brownish-yellow and 
strong-brown cherty silty clay loam to a depth of about 
72 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderately rapid. 
Natural fertility and available water capacity are low. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of these soils is wooded. 
The rest has been cleared and is mainly in pastures. Some 
aoe - idle. The native vegetation is mixed hardwoods 

ig. 6). 

Representative profile of Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 
35 percent slopes, in a wooded area about 4 miles north- 
east of St. Florian, SE4NEX sec. 3, T.2S., R. 10 W.: 


A1—0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) cherty silt loam, 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; about 15 percent 
chert fragments, by volume; many fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) cherty silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; about 25 percent chert frag- 
ments, by volume; many fine roots; medium acid; clear, smoot! 
boundary. 

B1—7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; about 45 percent 
chert fragments, by volume; common medium and fine roots; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—15 to 28 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) cherty silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium and fine, subangular blocky structure; 
moderately friable to firm; thin, patchy clay films on faces of 
some peds; about 50 percent chert fragments, by volume; few 
medium roots, very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—-28 to 50 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) cherty silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; moder- 
ately friable to firm; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most 
peds; many clay films on chert fragments; about 75 percent chert 
fragments, by volume; few medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
irregular boundary. 

B3—50 to 72 inches, chert beds that have interstices filled with 
brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
cherty silty clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin, discontinuous clay films on some chert frag- 
ments; strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown or brown to yellow- 
ish brown. The B1 horizon ranges from yellowish brown to strong 
brown and from silt loam to loam. The B2 horizon is yellowish brown, 
strong brown, or yellowish red. It is silty clay loam, clay loam, or 
clay. The profile is 15 percent to more than 75 percent chert frag- 
ments, ¥% inch to 1 foot in diameter. The profile ranges from medium 
acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

Bodine soils are associated chiefly with Dickson, Fullerton, and 
Saffell soils. Bodine soils do not have the fragipan that is typical of 
Dickson soils. They are less clayey in the lower part of the profile and 
are more cherty throughout than Fullerton soils. They are more silty 
throughout the profile than Saffell soils. They are better drained 
than Lee soils. : 
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Figure 6.—Hardwoods in an area of Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent stopes. 


BoE—Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent 
slopes. This is the only Bodine soil mapped in the county. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Dickson, Fullerton, 
Lee, and Saffell soils and small areas of soils that have a 
surface layer of loam. 

This Bodine soil is not suited to row crops. The less slop- 
ing areas are suited to such pasture crops as sericea and 
tall fescue. Response to lime and fertilizer is moderate. 
Fertilizer applied in split applications helps to reduce 
nutrient losses from leaching. Careful management of 
pasture helps to prevent loss of stands and weed infesta- 
tion. Seedbeds are difficult to prepare because of steepness 
and chert content. Stands are often difficult to establish 
because of droughty conditions. Capability unit VIIs-43; 
woodland suitability group 3f8. 


Chenneby Series 


The Chenneby series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, nearly level soils on flood plains and low stream 
terraces. These soils formed in alluvium; the alluvium 
washed from soils that formed in material weathered from 
limestone that had some admixture of shale and sandstone 
residuum. 

In a representative profile the upper part of the surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 3 inches thick, and 
the lower part is brown silt loam 12 inches thick. The upper 


part of the subsoil is 7 inches of brown silt loam mottled 
with grayish brown. The middle part of the subsoil is dark 
grayish-brown silt loam mottled with gray to a depth of 34 
inches. The lower part of the subsoil is gray silty clay loam 
mottled with brown and dark yellowish brown to a depth of 
46 inches. The underlying material is mottled light-gray, 
brown, and reddish-brown silty clay loam to a depth of 65 
inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Runoff is 
slow. Available water capacity is high. Overflow is a 
hazard. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of these soils is in for- 
est. The rest is cleared and is in crops and pasture. The 
native vegetation is mixed hardwoods and some pines. 

Representative profile of Chenneby silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a wooded area about 1 mile 
southwest of Florence, NW4SW' sec. 21, T. 35., R. 1 W.: 


All—0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—-3 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B1—15 to 22 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few, fine, distinct, 
grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure parting to weak, fine, granular; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2--22 to 34 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, gray (10YR 5/1) mottles; weak, medium, 
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subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine mica flakes; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. ; 

B3—34 to 46 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; many, fine, 
distinct, brown (10YR 5/3) and dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; firm; few fine mica flakes; few dark-brown 
concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg—46 to 65 inches, mottled light-gray (lOYR 6/1), brown (10YR 
5/3), and reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; massive; firm; 
few fine mica flakes; few dark-brown concretions; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, or dark brown. The 
B1 horizon is light yellowish brown, brown, or pale brown. The B2 
and B3 horizons are silt loam or silty clay loam. The Cg horizon is 
gray or light-gray loam or silty clay loam mottled in shades of brown. 
The profile ranges from medium acid to very strongly acid through- 
out. 

Chenneby soils are associated with Choccolocco and Staser soils. 
Chenneby soils are more poorly drained than the adjacent, higher 
lying Choccolocco and Staser soils. 


Ch—Chenneby silt loam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 
2 percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Chocco- 
locco and Staser soils and small areas of soils that have a 
surface layer of loam. 

This Chenneby soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, tall fescue, and white clover. Response to lime 
and fertilizer is moderate. Row crops can be grown each 
year if a good drainage system is installed and crop residue 
is returned to the soil. Surface field ditches or underground 
drainage systems are needed to reduce wetness, but it is 
extremely difficult to prevent overflow in winter and 
spring. This soil can be tilled over a wide range of soil mois- 
ture. Wetness often restricts grazing during late winter 
and early spring. Capability unit IIIw-42; woodland suit- 
ability group 1w8. 


Choccolocco Series 


The Choccolocco series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level soils on low stream terraces. These soils 
formed in alluvium; the alluvium washed chiefly from soils 
that formed in material weathered from limestone that 
had some admixture of shale and sandstone residuum. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown silt 
loam 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is brown 
silt loam 7 inches thick. The middle part of the subsoil is 
silty clay loam to a depth of 40 inches. The lower part of the 
subsoil and the underlying material are dark yellowish- 
brown loam to a depth of 90 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Runoff is 
moderately slow. Occasional flooding is a hazard. Available 
water capacity is moderate to high. 

Almost all the acreage of these soils is cleared and is in 
crops and pasture. A few small areas are idle. The native 
vegetation is mixed hardwoods and pines. 

Representative profile of Choccolocco silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a cultivated field, about 700 feet 
south of new sewage plant in Florence, 50 feet east of road, 
NW'NE see. 21, T.3S., R. 11 W.: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; many fine roots; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bi—6 to 13 inches, brown (10¥R 4/8) silt loam; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure parting to weak, fine, granular; friable; 
common fine roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 40 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1LOYR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; thin, 
discontinuous clay films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; 
common to many worm casts; common fine mica flakes; common 


fine manganese concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—40 to 59 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; thin, discontinu- 
ous clay films on faces of most peds; clay flow in pores; many 
fine mica flakes; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—59 to 90 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam; weak, me- 
dium, subangular structure to massive; friable; many fine mica 
flakes; strongly acid. 

The A horizon is brown or dark grayish brown. The B1 horizon is 
brown, dark yellowish-brown, or yellowish-brown silt loam or loam. 
The B2 and C horizons are dark yellowish-brown, dark-brown, or 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam or loam. The C horizon is fine sandy 
loam in some places. The profile is medium acid to strongly acid 
throughout. 

Choccolocco soils are associated with Chenneby and Staser soils. 
Choccolocco soils are better drained than Chenneby soils and are 
more silty than Staser soils. 


Co—Choccolocco silt loam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 
2 percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Chen- 
neby and Staser soils and small areas of soils that have a 
surface layer of loam. 

This Choccolocco soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, soybeans, and small 
grain are the most commonly grown field crops. Tall fes- 
cue, bermudagrass, and white clover are the most common 
pasture crops. Response to lime and fertilizer 
is good. Row crops can be grown each year if crop residue 
is returned to the soil. Capability unit I-46; woodland suit- 
ability group 207. 


Decatur Series 


The Decatur series consists of deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping to sloping soils on uplands. Some areas have karst 
topography. These soils formed in residuum weathered 
from limestone and an admixture of old valley fill material 
of similar origin. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
reddish-brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is dark reddish-brown silty clay loam 
6 inches thick. The middle part of the subsoil is dark-red 
clay to a depth of 38 inches. The lower part of the subsoil 
is dark reddish-brown clay to a depth of 72 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is moderate to high. 

Almost all the acreage of these soils has been cleared 
and is in crops and pasture. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, in an idle field, 2% miles south and % mile east 
of Oakland on the south side of road cut, NE“’NE% sec. 15, 
T.38.,R.12 W.: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; common fine roots; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bi—T to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; 
few dark-brown concretions; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—18 to 38 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate, medium 
and coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky, plastic; 
thin, continuous clay films on faces of most peds; few fine pores 
lined with clay; few fine roots; few dark-brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—38 to 72 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) clay; moder- 
ate, medium and coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
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sticky, plastic; thin, nearly continuous clay films on faces of 
most peds; few fine cherty fragments; few dark-brown concre- 
tions; strongly acid. 

The A horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. The Ap horizon is dark 
reddish brown to dark red. It is silty clay loam or silty clay. The B2t 
horizon ranges from dark reddish brown or dark red to dusky red. It 
is more than 60 inches thick. The B2t horizon is generally clay, but in 
places it is silty clay. The B22t and B23t horizons have few to common 
chert fragments, 2 inch to 2 inches in diameter. The profile is me- 
dium acid or strongly acid in the Ap and B1 horizons and strongly 
acid or very strongly acid in the B2t horizon. 

Decatur soils are associated with Dewey, Fullerton, and Grasmere 
soils. They have darker red Ap and B1 horizons than Dewey soils. 
They have a darker red Bt horizon than Fullerton soils. They do not 
have the chert content of Fullerton soils or the buried A horizon that 
is typical of Grasmere soils. 


DaB—Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil has the profile described as representative of the 
series. Included in mapping are small areas of Dewey, 
Fullerton, and Grasmere soils. Rills and shallow gullies 
are in some areas. 

This Decatur soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Cotton (fig. 7), corn, soybeans, and 
small grain are the most commonly grown field crops. Tall 
fescue, white clover, bermudagrass, annual summer 
grasses, and annual winter legumes are commonly grown 
pasture crops. Response to lime and fertilizer is good. The 


Figure 7,—Cotton in an area of Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 


use of terraces, contour farming, and grassed waterways 
helps to reduce erosion. Minimum tilling and stripcrop- 
ping are the best management practices for karst areas 
that are not suited to terraces. Crop residue should be left 
on the surface after harvest. It should be worked into the 
soil during preparation of a seedbed for the next crop. A 
cropping system that includes a close-growing crop at 
least 1 year out of 3 is needed. This soil can be tilled over a 
wide range of soil moisture. Capability unit Ile-41; wood- 
land suitability group 307. 


DceC2—Deecatur silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This soil has a profile similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but it has a surface layer 
of silty clay loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Dewey and Ful- 
lerton soils and small areas of soils that have a surface 
layer of silty clay or clay. Rills and shallow gullies are in 
some areas. 

This Decatur soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. Cotton, soybeans, and small grain are the 
most commonly grown field crops. Tall fescue, white clover, 
and sericea are commonly grown pasture crops. Response 
to lime and fertilizer is good. The use of terraces, contour 
farming, and grassed waterways helps to reduce erosion. 
Minimum tilling and stripcropping are good management 
practices on fields that are unsuited to terraces. Crop resi- 
due should be left on the surface after harvest. It should be 
worked into the soil during preparation of a seedbed for the 
next crop. A cropping system that includes close-growing 
sod crops about 3 years out of 4 is needed. This soil can be 
tilled only over a narrow range of soil moisture. Equipment 
is difficult to operate in the more sloping areas. Capability 
unit IVe-411; woodland suitability group 4c3e. 


Dewey Series 


The Dewey series consists of deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping to sloping soils on uplands. These soils formed in 
residuum weathered from limestone and, in places, an ad- 
mixture of old alluvium of similar origin. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is reddish- 
brown silt loam 5 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is yellowish-red silty clay loam 7 inches thick. The 
middle part of the subsoil is dark-red silty clay to a depth 
of 34 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is dark-red clay 
to a depth of 70 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is moderate to high. 

Almost all the acreage of these soils has been cleared 
and is in crops and pasture. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field, 1 mile north of Jacksonburg, 
NE4“SW%é sec. 2, T. 28., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—12 to 34 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) silty clay; moderate, 
medium, angular and subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, 
continuous clay films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; few, 
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fine, dark-brown concretions; strongly acid, gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—34 to 50 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; few, fine, faint, 
light reddish-brown (5YR 6/4) mottles; moderate, medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, continuous 
clay films on faces of most peds; few fine cherty fragments; few 
dark-brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 


boundary. 

B28t—50 to 70 inches, dark-red (10YR 3/6) clay; moderate, medium, 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, continuous 
clay films on faces of most peds; few fine cherty fragments; 
strongly acid. 


The A horizon is reddish-brown or dark reddish-brown silt loam or 
silty clay loam. The B1 horizon is yellowish-red, red, or dark-red silty 
clay loam or silty clay. The B2t horizon is red or dark-red clay or silty 
clay. It is more than 50 inches thick. The B22t and B28t horizons 
have few to common cherty fragments, 4 inch to 2 inches in diam- 
eter, in some profiles. The profile is medium acid or strongly acid in 
the Ap horizon and is strongly acid in the B1 and B2t horizons. 

Dewey soils are associated with Decatur, Fullerton, and Grasmere 
soils. They are less red throughout the Ap and B1 horizons than De- 
catur soils. They contain less chert than Fullerton soils. They do not 
have a buried A horizon that is typical of Grasmere soils. 


DeB—Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This soil 
has the profile described as representative of the series. 
Included in mapping are small areas of Decatur, Fullerton, 
and Grasmere soils. Rills and shallow gullies are in some 
areas. 

This Dewey soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, soybeans, small grain, 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, and winter annual 
legumes are the commonly grown field and pasture crops. 
Response to lime and fertilizer is good. The use of mini- 
mum tillage, terraces, contour farming, grassed water- 
ways, and stripcropping helps to reduce erosion. Crop 
residue should be left on the surface after harvest and 
worked into the soil during preparation of a seedbed for the 
next crop. A cropping system that includes close-growing 
crops at least 1 year out of 3 is needed. This soil can be 
tilled over a wide range of soil moisture. Capability unit 
Ile-41; woodland suitability group 307. 


DeC—Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This soil 
has a profile similar to the one described as representative 
of the series, but the surface layer is thicker. Included in 
mapping are small areas of Decatur and Fullerton soils. 
Rills and shallow gullies are in some areas. 

This Dewey soil is suited to all crops commonly grown in 
the county. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grain are 
the most commonly grown field crops. Tall fescue, bermu- 
dagrass, sericea, annual lespedeza, and white clover are 
commonly grown pasture crops. Response to lime and 
fertilizer is good. The use of minimum tillage, stripcrop- 
ping, contour farming, grassed waterways, and terraces 
helps to reduce erosion. Crop residue should be chopped 
and left on the surface after harvest. A cropping system 
that includes close-growing sod crops at least 2 years out 
of 3 is needed. This soil can be tilled over a fairly wide 
range of soil moisture. Equipment is difficult to operate 
in the more sloping areas. Capability unit I[le-41; wood- 
land suitability group 3807. 


DfC2—Dewey silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This soil has a profile similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but it has a surface layer of 
silty clay loam. Included in mapping are small areas of 
Decatur and Fullerton soils and small areas of soils that 


have a surface layer of silty clay or clay. Rills and shallow 
gullies are in some areas. 

This Dewey soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. Cotton, small grain, and soybeans are com- 
monly grown field crops. Tall fescue, bermudagrass, seri- 
ca, annual lespedeza, and white clover are commonly 
grown pasture crops. Response to lime and fertilizer is 
good. The use of minimum tillage, striperopping, contour 
farming, grassed waterways, and terraces helps to reduce 
erosion. Crop residue should be chopped and left on the 
surface after harvest. A cropping system that includes 
close-growing sod crops at least 3 years out of 4 is needed. 
Crop stands are difficult to establish during dry periods. 
This soil can be tilled only over a narrow range of soil mois- 
ture. Equipment is difficult to operate in the more sloping 
areas. Capability unit IVe-411; woodland suitability group 
4c3e. 


Dickson Series 


The Dickson series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level to sloping soils on uplands and high 
stream terraces. These soils have a fragipan in the lower 
part of the subsoil. They formed in residuum weathered 
from cherty limestone. 

In a representative profile the surface and subsurface 
layers are dark grayish-brown and grayish-brown silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is 
yellowish-brown silt loam 18 inches thick. The fragipan is 
pale-brown silt loam mottled with grayish brown to a 
depth of 32 inches and yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
mottled with brown and yellowish red to a depth of 44 
inches. The lower part of the subsoil is dark-red silty clay 
mottled with grayish brown and yellowish brown. It ex- 
tends to a depth of 72 inches. 

Infiltration is moderate. Permeability is moderate above 
the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. Available water 
capacity is high. A perched water table is above the fragi- 
pan for short periods following long rains. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of these soils has been 
cleared and is in crops and pasture. The native vegetation 
was mixed hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, in a wooded area, about 0.9 mile south of the 
Tennessee State line on the west side of U.S. Highway 43, 
SESE sec. 6,T.15S., R. 8 W.: 


A1—O to 1 inch, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—1 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; moderate, 
medium and fine, granular structure; friable; many roots: 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
roots; few chert fragments 4 to 1 inch in diameter; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—11 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
roots; few chert fragments % to 1 inch in diameter; strongly 

_ acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2x—25 to 32 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/2) silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) coatings on faces of some peds; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure and some moderate, 
medium, platy structure; friable; slightly brittle; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 
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B'x—82 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay loam; 
common, fine and medium, distinct, brown (10YR 4/3) and 
yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) motties; moderate, medium, platy struc- 
ture parting to moderate, medium and fine, subangular blocky; 
brittle and firm in more than 60 percent of the matrix; few veins 
and pockets of friable, gray (LOYR 5/1) silty clay loam about % to 
¥% inch wide; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most peds; few 
chert fragments \% to 1 inch in diameter; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

IIB’2t—44 to 72 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) silty clay; many fine 
and medium distinct, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most 
peds; chert fragments as much as 2 inches in diameter make up 
5 to 10 percent of the mass; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 
The B1 and B2 horizons are yellowish-brown to olive-brown silt loam 
or silty clay loam. The fragipan is at a depth of about 24 to 30 inches. 
The B*x horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. It is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. The IIB horizon is red or dark-red silty clay 
or clay mottled in shades of brown or gray and has few to common 
chert fragments. The profile is strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. 

Dickson soils are associated with Dewey and Fullerton soils, nei- 
ther of which has a fragipan. Dickson soils are more poorly drained 
than Dewey and Fullerton soils. 


DoA—Dickson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil has a profile similar to the one described as represen- 
tative of the series, but the surface layer is thicker and the 
fragipan is mottled with brown, yellow, and gray. Included 
in mapping are small areas of Dewey and Fullerton soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that have a surface 
layer of loam. 

This Dickson soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county, but it is better suited to drought-tolerant 
crops than to others. Cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
tall fescue, and legumes are commonly grown crops. Re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. Cultivated crops can 
be grown each year if crop residue is returned to the soil. 
Surface field ditches are needed in some areas to reduce 
ponding of surface water. This soil can be tilled over a wide 
range of soil moisture, but tilling is generally delayed in 
spring because of the perched water table above the fragi- 
pan. Capability unit Ilw-49; woodland suitability group 
307. 


DoB—Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil has the profile described as representative of the ser- 
ies. Included in mapping are small areas of Dewey and 
Fullerton soils and small areas of soils that have a surface 
layer of loam. 

This Dickson soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county, but it is better suited to drought-tolerant 
crops than to others. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grain are the commonly grown field crops (fig. 8). Response 
to lime and fertilizer is good. If this soil is used for crops, 
good management practices are needed. Contour farming, 
grassed waterways, stripcropping, terraces, and minimum 
tillage help to reduce erosion. A cropping system that in- 
cludes close-growing crops about 1 year out of 3 is needed. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain 
organic-matter content. Capability unit Ile-49; woodland 
suitability group 307. 

DoC—Dickson silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This 
soil has a profile similar to the one described as representa- 
tive of the series, but the surface layer is thicker and the 
fragipan is about 3 inches deeper in the subsoil. Included in 
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in an area of Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 


mapping are small areas of Dewey and Fullerton soils. 
Also included are small areas of soils that have a surface 
layer of loam. 

This Dickson soil is better suited to drought-tolerant sod 
crops than to others. Row crops can be grown about 1 year 
out of 3 if good management practices are used. Commonly 
grown field crops are cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grain. If this soil is used for row crops, the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. Rills and shallow gullies are few to common 
following heavy rains on freshly plowed areas. The use of 
contour farming, grassed waterways, stripcropping, and 
minimum tillage helps to reduce erosion. Capability unit 
IIle-49; woodland suitability group 307. 


Etowah Series 


The Etowah series consists of deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping to sloping soils on stream terraces and foot slopes. 
These soils formed in alluvium that is commonly underlain 
by residuum weathered from limestone. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam 7 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is strong-brown silty clay loam 6 inches thick. The 
middle part of the subsoil is yellowish-red silty clay loam to 
a depth of 28 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish-red silty clay loam mottled with red and pale 
brown. It extends to a depth of 90 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is high. 

Most of the acreage of this soil has been cleared and is 
in row crops or pasture. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods and pines. 

Representative profile of Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a pasture, 1% miles southeast of Natchez Trace 
Tennessee River Bridge and about 200 feet north of the 
Tennessee River bank, SW4SW'é sec. 4, T. 3S., R. 13 W.: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 
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B1—7 to 18 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
few fine pebbles; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pebbles; thin, patchy clay films on faces of some 
peds; few, fine, dark-brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—28 to 45 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) silty clay loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, red (2.5YR 5/6) and pale-brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; thin, discontinuous clay films on faces of most peds; few 
fine pebbles; common, fine, dark-brown concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23t—45 to 90 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) silty clay loam; few, 
fine, faint, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, discontinuous clay films 
on faces of most peds; few small pebbles; common, fine, dark- 
brown concretions; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is dark yellowish brown to dark brown. The B1 
horizon is strong-brown to dark-brown silt loam, loam, or silty clay 
loam. The B2t horizon is yellowish red to red. It ranges from silty 
clay loam to clay loam and is commonly mottled in shades of red and 
pale brown in the lower part. The profile is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 

Etowah soils are associated with Staser soils. Etowah soils have a 
finer textured B horizon than the Staser soils. 

EtB—Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. This 
is the only Etowah soil mapped in the county. Included in 
mapping are small areas of adjacent Staser soils and small 
areas of soils that have a surface layer of loam. 

This Etowah soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. Cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, tall 
fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, and annual clovers 
are commonly grown. If this soil is used for row crops, 
such good management practices as contour farming, ter- 
races, grassed waterways, minimum tillage, and strip- 
cropping are needed to help to control erosion. A cropping 
system that includes close-growing crops at least 1 year out 
of 3 is needed. Returning crop residue to the soil helps to 
maintain organic-matter content and good tilth. Capa- 
bility unit Ile-42; woodland suitability group 207. 


Fullerton Series 


The Fullerton series consists of deep, well-drained, 
gently sloping to strongly sloping, cherty soils on uplands. 
These soils formed in residuum weathered from cherty, 
limestone. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
cherty silt loam 8 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is strong-brown cherty silty clay loam 7 inches thick. 
The middle part of the subsoil is yellowish-red cherty silty 
clay to a depth of 35 inches and red cherty clay between the 
depths of 35 and 47 inches. The lower part of the subsoil 
is red cherty clay mottled with strong brown and light 
brownish gray to a depth of 72 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is moderate. 

Most of the acreage of these soils, which have slopes of 
2 to 10 percent, is cleared and is in row crops or pasture. 
Some eroded areas have reverted to pine forest, and others 
are idle. The native vegetation is mixed hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 
15 percent slopes, in an idle area, about 2.5 miles southwest 
of Green Hill, NEANW% sec. 23, T.18., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—O to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) cherty silt loam; weak, fine, 
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granular structure; very friable; many roots; about 15 percent 
cherty fragments, by volume; strongly acid; clear, smooth 


boundary. 
B1—8 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) cherty silty clay loam; 


weak, fine and medium, subangular structure; friable; common 
roots; about 15 percent chert fragments, by volume; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. ; 

B21t—15 to 35 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) cherty silty clay; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; few fine roots; about 15 percent 
chert fragments, by volume; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—35 to 47 inches, red (25YR 4/8) cherty clay; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, patchy clay 
films on faces of most peds; about 25 percent chert fragments, 
by volume; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3t—47 to 72 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) cherty clay; common, medium, 
distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) and light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most peds; about 
30 percent chert fragments, by volume; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish-brown or brown cherty silt loam. 
The B1 horizon is yellowish-red or strong-brown cherty silt loam or 
cherty silty clay loam. The B2t horizon is yellowish-red or red cherty 
silty clay or cherty clay. The B3t horizon generally is mottled in 
shades of brown and gray, but in some profiles it has no mottles. 
The profile is 15 to 35 percent chert fragments, by volume. It is 
strongly acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

Fullerton soils are associated with Dewey and Dickson soils. They 
have more chert fragments than Dewey soils. Fullerton soils do not 
have the fragipan that is typical of Dickson soils. 


FaB—Fullerton cherty silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil has a profile similar to the one described as repre- 
sentative of the series, but the surface layer is about 3 
inches thinner and the upper part of the subsoil is less 
clayey. Included in mapping are small areas of soils south 
of Killen that have coarse cherty fragments on the surface 
and in the profile and small areas of soils that have a sur- 
face layer of silty clay loam. 

This Fullerton soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
tall fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, and winter annual 
legumes are commonly grown. Response to lime and fertili- 
zer is good. If this soil is used for row crops, good manage- 
ment practices are needed to help to control erosion. 
Contour farming, terraces, grassed waterways, minimum 
tillage, and stripcropping are good management practices. 
A cropping system that includes close-growing crops about 
1 year out of 3 is needed. Returning crop residue to the soil 
helps to maintain organic-matter content. This soil can be 
tilled over a wide range of soil moisture. Capability unit 
Tle-41; woodland suitability group 307. 

FaC—Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil has the profile described as representa- 
tive for the series. Tpclades in maj ping are small areas of 
Dewey and Dickson soils and small areas of soils south of 
Killen that have coarse cherty fragments on the surface 
and in the profile. Also included are small areas of soils 
that have a surface layer of loam. 

Cotton, corn, small grain, sericea, tall fescue, white 
clover, and bermudagrass are commonly grown crops. Re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. If this soil is used for 
row crops, the use of such good management practices as 
contour farming, terraces, grassed waterways, stripcrop- 
ping, and minimum tillage are needed. A cropping system 
that includes sod crops at least 2 years out of 3 is also 
needed. Returning crop residue to the soil helps to main- 
tain organic-matter content. This soil can be tilled over a 
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fairly wide range of soil moisture. Capability unit Ile-41; 
woodland suitability group 307. 


Grasmere Series 


The Grasmere series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained and well drained, nearly level to depressional soils 
along small drainageways on uplands. These soils formed 
in fine-textured material; the material washed from adja- 
cent, higher lying soils that formed in material weathered 
from limestone. . F 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark red- 
dish-brown silty clay loam 7 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsoil is dark reddish-brown silty clay 17 inches 
thick. Dark reddish-brown silty clay loam extends to a 
depth of 32 inches. Below this is dark-red clay to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. : 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate to moder- 
ately slow where surface drainage is adequate. Available 
water capacity is high. f 

Almost all of the acreage of these soils has been cleared 
and is in crops or pasture. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods. ; 

Representative profile of Grasmere silty clay loam, 
which has slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in cropland, about 3 
miles south and % mile east of Rhodesville, SW4SE% sec. 
36, T.28., R. 13 W.: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3) silty clay loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—7 to 24 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3) silty clay; weak, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure parting to weak, 
medium, granular; friable, common fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Ab—24 to 32 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B1b—-32 to 40 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, sticky, plastic; few, thin, patchy 
clay films on faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B2tb—40 to 60 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky, plastic; thin, patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; very strongly acid. 

The Ap and the B2 horizons range from reddish brown to dark red- 
dish brown. The Ab horizon is dark-brown to reddish-brown silt 
loam or silty clay loam and is mottled in shades of yellow and gray 
in some places. The B1b horizon is reddish-brown to dark-red silty 
clay or clay. The B2tb horizon is dark red to dusky red. The profile is 
strongly acid to very strongly acid throughout, except for the Ap 
horizon where limed. 

Grasmere soils in Lauderdale County are less clayey than is de- 
fined as within the range of the Grasmere series; this difference, 
however, does not alter their usefulness and behavior. 

Grasmere soils are associated with Decatur and Dewey soils. They 
have a mantle of recent silty and clayey material, more than 20 
inches thick, overlying buried A and B horizons, unlike Dewey and 
Decatur soils. 

Gr—Grasmere silty clay loam. This soil has slopes of 
0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping are a few small areas of 
somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in the same 
alluvial material as this Grasmere soil and small areas of 
Decatur and Dewey soils. Also included are small areas of 
soils that have a surface layer of silt loam. 

This Grasmere soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, soybeans, and small 
grain are the commonly grown field crops. Response to 
lime and fertilizer is good. Cultivated crops can be grown 


each year. Returning crop residue to the soil helps to main- 
tain organic-matter content. Most areas are subject to 
seasonal flooding. Field ditches are sometimes needed to 
remove surface water. This soil can only be tilled over a 
narrow to medium range of soil moisture. Capability unit 
IIw-41; woodland suitability group 107. 


Guthrie Series 


The Guthrie series consists of deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level to depressional soils on uplands. These soils 
have a fragipan at a depth of about 20 to 30 inches. They 
formed in residuum weathered from cherty limestone. 

In a representative profile in a forested area, the surface 
and subsurface layers are dark-gray and light brownish- 
gray silt loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is 17 inches thick. It is gray and light-gray silt loam 
mottled with yellowish brown and dark gray. Below this is 
a fragipan. It is brittle, gray silt loam and silty clay loam 
mottled with light gray, brownish yellow, yellowish 
brown, and yellowish red. It extends to a depth of 54 
inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are slow to very slow. 
Available water capacity is high. 

Some of the acreage of these soils has been cleared and 
is in pasture and hay. The native vegetation was mainly 
oak (fig. 9), gums, and maple. 

Representative profile of Guthrie silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a wooded area, about 0.8 mile 
south of Tennessee State line, about 75 feet west of U.S. 
Highway 48, SE“SE% sec. 6, T.1S., R. 9 W.: 


A1—0 to 1 inch, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—1 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Blg—6 to 15 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common, medium, 
distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2g—15 to 23 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam; common, 
coarse, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) and dark-gray 
(10YR 4/1) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable to firm; thin, patchy clay films on faces of some 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bx1—28 to 32 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common, coarse, 
distinct, light-gray (10YR 7/1), brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and 
yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak, thin, platy structure 
parting to weak, fine, subangular blocky; firm and brittle in 
more than 60 percent of the matrix; few thin veins or streaks of 
gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam % inch wide extending through the 
horizon; thick, patchy clay films on faces of most peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bx2—32 to 54 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) silty clay loam; common, 
medium and coarse, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) and yellowish- 
red (5YR 5/8) mottles; weak, medium, platy structure parting to 
weak, medium, subangular blocky; firm and brittle in more than 
60 percent of the matrix; few veins of gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay 
loam about 4% inch wide extending through the horizon; patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is gray to light grayish brown in cultivated areas. 
The Al horizon is dark gray to gray. The A2 horizon is silt loam to 
loam. The Blg and B2g horizons are gray or grayish-brown to light- 
gray silt loam or silty clay loam mottled in shades of brown and gray. 
The Bx horizon is gray silt loam to silty clay loam mottled in shades 
of yellow, gray, brown, and red. In places this horizon has few to 
common small chert fragments in the lower part. The profile is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 
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Figure 9,—White oaks and other hardwoods in an area of Guthrie silt loam. 


Guthrie soils are associated with Dickson and Pruitton soils. 
Guthrie soils are more poorly drained than Dickson and Pruitton 
soils. 


Gu—Guthrie silt loam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Dickson 
and Pruitton soils. 

This Guthrie soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sor- 
ghum, fescue, and white clover if a good drainage system is 
provided. Response to lime and fertilizer is moderate to 
low. Most areas are subject to flooding, and crops are often 
damaged if not drained. In places water stands on this 
soil for a few days after heavy rains. Surface field ditches 
are needed to reduce ponding. Row crops can be grown 
each year if crop residue is returned to the soil. Tilling is 
generally delayed in spring because of excess moisture. 
Wetness often restricts grazing in winter and early spring. 
Capability unit IVw-49; woodland suitability group 2w9. 


Humphreys Series 


The Humphreys series consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level soils on low stream terraces and foot slopes. 
These soils formed in alluvium; the alluvium washed from 
soils that formed in material weathered from cherty lime- 
stone residuum. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 


brown cherty silt loam 7 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is dark yellowish-brown cherty silt loam 5 
inches thick. The middle part of the subsoil is strong-brown 
cherty silty clay loam to a depth of 32 inches. The lower 
part of the subsoil is dark-brown cherty silty clay loam to 
a depth of 40 inches. The underlying material is strong- 
brown cherty clay loam mottled with pale brown to a depth 
of 56 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderately rapid. 
Available water capacity is moderate. 

Almost all the acreage of these soils has been cleared 
and is in crops and pasture. The rest is in forest or is idle. 
The native vegetation is mixed hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Humphreys cherty silt loam, 
which has slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a pasture, about 7 
miles northeast of Waterloo, NEANE* sec. 3, T.15., R. 
14W.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) cherty silt loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; about 15 per- 
cent subangular chert fragments, by volume, as much as 1 inch 
in diameter; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 12 inches, dark yellowish- brown (10YR 1/4) cherty silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; about 20 percent angular chert fragments, by volume, 
as much as 1! inches in diameter; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B2t—12 to 32 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) cherty silty clay 
loam; moderate; medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
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Figure 10.—Mixed hardwoods in an area of Lee cherty silt loam. 


few fine roots; thin, patchy clay films on faces of most peds; 
about 25 percent angular and subangular chert fragments, by 
volume, as much as 2 inches in diameter; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B3t—232 to 40 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) cherty silty clay loam; 
few, fine, faint, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; thin, patchy 
clay films on faces of most peds; about 30 percent angular chert 
fragments, by volume, as much as 2 inches in diameter; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—40 to 56 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) cherty clay loam; few, 
fine and medium, faint, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure grading to massive; friable; 
about 35 percent angular chert fragments, by volume, as much 
as 2 inches in diameter; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or dark gray- 
ish brown. The B1 horizon is brown or dark yellowish-brown silt loam 
or loam. The B2t horizon is dark-brown, strong-brown, dark yellow- 
ish-brown, or yellowish-red loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. The 
B3t horizon is strong-brown or dark-brown silty clay loam or clay 
loam and is mottled with pale brown. The C horizon is brown or 
strong-brown clay loam or loam and is mottled with pale brown. The 
solum is 15 to 35 percent chert fragments, and the material below 
is as much as 50 percent chert fragments. The profile ranges from 
medium acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

Humphreys soils are associated with Lee and Lobelville soils. 
Humphreys soils are better drained than Lee and Lobelville soils. 


Hu—Humphreys enerty silt loam. This soil has slopes 
of 0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping are small areas of 
Lee and Lobelville soils and small areas of soils that have 
a surface layer of loam. 


This Humphreys soil is suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, soybeans, and small 
grain are commonly grown field crops. Tall fescue, ber- 
mudagrass, white clover, annual summer grasses, and 
annual winter grasses and legumes are commonly grown 
pasture crops. Response to fertilizer and lime is moderate. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain or- 
ganic-matter content and good tilth. Row crops can be 
grown each year if crop residue is returned to the soil. 
Capability unit IIs-46; woodland suitability group 207. 


Lee Series 


The Lee series consists of deep, poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy 
alluvium; the alluvium washed from soils that formed in 
material weathered mainly from cherty limestone and 
perhaps partly from loess. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown cherty silt loam about 6 inches thick. It is 
mottled with light brownish gray. The subsoil is light 
brownish-gray cherty silt loam 19 inches thick. It is 
mottled with yellowish brown and dark brown. The under- 
lying material is gray cherty silt loam mottled with dark 
brown to a depth of 55 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Runoff is 
slow. Overflow is a hazard. Available water capacity is low 
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to moderate. About 65 percent of the acreage of these soils 
is in forest (fig. 10). The rest is cleared and is in crops and 
pasture. Small areas are idle. The native vegetation is 
mixed hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Lee cherty silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a pasture, about 1% miles east of 
Central Heights, NE“SW 4 sec. 13, T.2S., R. 12 W.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) cherty silt loam; 
few fine, faint, light brownish-gray (L0YR 6/2) mottles; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; about 12 per- 
cent chert fragments % to 1 inch in diameter; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B2g—6 to 25 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) cherty silt 
loam; common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and 
dark-brown (10YR 3/3) mottles; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; about 23 percent chert frag- 
ments 4 to % inch in diameter; common dark-brown concre- 
tions; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg—25 to 55 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) cherty silt loam; many, 
medium, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) mottles; massive; 
friable; about 32 percent chert fragments 4 to 1 inch in diam- 
eter; common dark-brown concretions; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is brown, grayish brown, or dark grayish brown and 
is mottled in shades of gray and dark grayish brown. The B horizon 
is gray, grayish-brown, or light brownish-gray silt loam or loam 
mottled in shades of gray and brown. The C horizon is gray or light 
gray and is mottled in shades of brown. The solum is 10 to 35 percent 
chert fragments, 4 to 1 inch in diameter, and the material below is 
as much as 60 percent chert fragments. The profile is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. 

Lee soils are associated with Humphreys, Lobelville, and Pruitton 
soils. Lee soils are more poorly drained than these soils. 


Le—Lee cherty siltloam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Lobelville 
and Pruitton soils and small areas of a similar soil that has 
less than 15 percent cherty fragments in the upper part of 
the profile. 

This Lee soil is suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
tall fescue, and white clover. Response to lime and fertili- 
zer is good. Row crops can be grown each year if a good 
drainage system is installed and crop residue is returned to 
the soil. Surface ditches or underground drainage systems 
are needed to reduce wetness, but little can be done to 
prevent overflow in winter and spring. This soil can be 
tilled over a wide range of soil moisture. Wetness often 
restricts grazing during late winter and early spring. 
Capability unit IITw-42; woodland suitability group 2w9. 


Lobelville Series 


The Lobelville series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in loamy alluvium; the alluvium washed from soils 
that formed in material weathered mainly from cherty 
limestone and possibly from some loess. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
cherty silt loam 6 inches thick. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brown cherty silt loam 11 inches thick. The middle 
part of the subsoil is yellowish-brown cherty silt loam 
mottled with light brownish gray to a depth of 28 inches. 
The lower part of the subsoil is light-gray cherty silt loam 
mottled with yellowish brown and gray to a depth of 60 
inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate. Available 
water capacity is moderate to low. Overflow is a hazard. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of these soils has been 
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Figure 11.—Corn in an area of Lobelville cherty silt loam. 


cleared and is in pasture and crops. The rest is in forest. 
Some small areas are idle. The native vegetation is hard- 
woods. 

Representative profile of Lobelville cherty silt loam, 
which has slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a cultivated field, 
about 3 miles north of Threet, SW'4SE% sec. 5, T.15S., R. 
12W.: 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) cherty silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; about 15 per- 
cent chert fragments, as much as 1 inch in diameter; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 17 inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) cherty silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; about 15 percent chert fragments, as much as 1 inch in 
diameter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—17 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few, fine, dark-brown concretions; about 20 per- 
cent chert fragments, as much as 1 inch in diameter; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3g—28 to 60 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) cherty silt loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure 
or massive; friable; few, fine, dark-brown concretions; about 35 
percent chert fragments, as much as 2 inches in diameter; 
strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown or brown. The B21 horizon is 
dark-brown, brown, or dark yellowish-brown silt loam or loam. The 
B22 horizon is brown, pale-brown, light yellowish-brown, or yellow- 
ish-brown silt loam or loam mottled in shades of gray. The Bag 
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Figure 12.—Soybeans in an area of Lobelville cherty silt loam. 


horizon is gray, light gray, or light brownish gray mottled in shades 
of brown and yellowish brown. The solum is 15 to 35 percent chert 
fragments, 4 inch to 2 inches in diameter, and the material below is 
as much as 60 percent. The profile ranges from medium acid to 
strongly acid throughout. 

Lobelville soils are associated with Humphreys, Lee, and Pruitton 
soils. They are more poorly drained than Humphreys soils, and are 
better drained than Lee soils. Lobelville soils have more chert frag- 
ments throughout than Pruitton soils. 

Lo—Lobelville cherty silt loam. This soil has slopes of 
0 to 2 percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Lee 
and Pruitton soils, and small areas of soils that have a sur- 
face layer of loam. Also included are small areas of a 
similar soil that has less than 15 percent chert fragments 
in the profile. 

This Lobelville soil is suited to corn (fig. 11), soybeans 
(fig. 12), grain, sorghum, bermudagrass, tall fescue, and 
white clover. Cotton and small grain can be grown if a good 
drainage system is installed. All crops may occasionally 
be damaged by flooding. Row crops can be grown each 
year if crop residue is returned to the soil. Surface ditches 
or underground drainage systems are sometimes needed 
to reduce wetness and to eliminate ponding of surface 
water. This soil can be tilled over a wide range of soil 
moisture, but tilling is generally delayed in spring because 
of the high water table. Capability unit IIIw-42; woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 


Paleudults 


PaD3—Paleudults, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, consist of soils from which erosion has removed 
all the surface layer and much of the subsoil. They occur 
throughout most of the county. The areas are highly dis- 
sected by gullies that are deep and wide in places. Between 
the gullies are remnants of the original soils, mainly of 
Decatur and Fullerton soils. The soil material is domi- 
nantly firm, reddish, and clayey, and some areas contain a 
high percentage of chert fragments. 

Paleudults are strongly acid or very strongly acid. Fer- 


tility is low. Available water capacity is low, and perme- 
ability is moderate to slow. 

The areas of this unit are not suited to cultivated crops. 
They are suitable for drought-tolerant crops such as seri- 
cea, bermudagrass, and tall fescue. Some of the less sloping 
areas can be shaped and reclaimed for pasture with the 
use of heavy equipment. Capability unit VIIe-411; wood- 
land suitability group 4c3e. 


Pruitton Series 


The Pruitton series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils on flood plains. These soils formed in loamy 
alluvium; the alluvium washed from soils that formed in 
materials weathered mainly from cherty limestone and 
possibly from loess. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown silt 
loam 9 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is brown 
silt loam 17 inches thick. The lower part of the subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown silt loam to a depth of 38 inches. The 
underlying material is brown fine sandy loam to a depth 
of 45 inches. Below this, to a depth of 52 inches, it is yellow- 
ish-brown cherty sandy loam mottled with dark brown and 
contains about 35 percent chert fragments % to 1 inch in 
diameter. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderately rapid. Run- 
off is slow. Available water capacity is high. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of these soils is cleared 
and is in crops and pasture (fig. 13). The rest is in forest. 
Some small areas are idle. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Pruitton silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a pasture, about % mile north- 
west of Pruitton along Butler Creek, SW4NE% sec. 6, 
T.18.,R. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; 5 percent chert fragments, 
by volume, % to 1 inch in diameter; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—9 to 26 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; 2 percent chert fragments, by volume, % to 1 inch in diam- 
eter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—26 to 38 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; 5 percent chert fragments, by volume, 4 to 1 inch 
in diameter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC1—88 to 45 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; 15 percent chert fragments, by 
volume, % to 1 inch in diameter; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

IIC2—45 to 52 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) cherty sandy 
loam; common, fine, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) mottles; 
structureless; very friable; 85 percent chert fragments, by vol- 
ume, % to 1 inch in diameter; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, brown, yel- 
lowish brown, or dark yellowish brown. The B horizon is brown, dark 
yellowish-brown, or yellowish-brown silt loam or loam. The IIC1 
horizon is brown or dark yellowish-brown silt loam or fine sandy 
loam. The IIC2 horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish brown, or 
dark brown mottled in shades of gray, yellow, and brown. The A and 
B horizons are 1 to 10 percent chert fragments, and the IIC horizon 
is 15 to 35 percent chert fragments. The profile ranges from medium 
acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

Pruitton soils are associated with Humphreys, Lee, and Lobelville 
soils. They have fewer chert fragments in the A horizon and the 
upper part of the B horizon than these soils. Pruitton soils are better 
drained than Lee and Lobelville soils. 
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Figure 13.—Farm pond in an area of Pruitton silt loam. In background is pasture of tall fescue on Dickson silt loam. 


Pr—Pruitton silt loam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. Included in mapping are small areas of Hum- 
phreys, Lee, and Lobelville soils and small areas of soils 
that have a surface layer of loam. 

This Pruitton soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Cotton, corn, soybeans, and small 
grain are commonly grown field crops. Response to lime 
and fertilizer is good. Row crops can be grown each year. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain 
organic-matter content. Crops are occasionally damaged 
and grazing hindered for short periods by flooding. Capa- 
bility unit I-42; woodland suitability group 207. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of deep, well-drained, grav- 
elly, sloping to steep soils on highly dissected uplands in 
the western part of the county. These soils formed in thick 
beds of marine sediment. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam 5 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is strong-brown gravelly fine sandy loam 7 
inches thick. The middle part of the subsoil is yellowish- 
red gravelly fine sandy clay loam to a depth of 33 inches. 
The lower part of the subsoil is reddish-brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam to a depth of 48 inches. The underlying mate- 


rial is light yellowish-brown and brownish-yellow gravelly 
sandy loam to a depth of 72 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate to rapid. 
Available water capacity is moderate to low. 

About 50 percent of the acreage of these soils has been 
cleared and is in row crops or pasture. The native vegeta- 
tion is mixed hardwoods and pines. Saffell soils are a good 
source of gravel for road construction. 

Representative profile of Saffell gravelly fine sandy 
loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, in a hayfield, about 4 miles 
north-northwest of Cloverdale, SW4SW*% sec. 3, T.15S., 
R.12W.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly fine sandy loam, weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; about 20 
percent gravel, by volume; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable, common 
fine roots; about 35 percent gravel, by volume; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2t—12 to 33 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) gravelly fine sandy 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common, fine roots; about 50 percent gravel, by volume; thin, 
patchy clay films on faces of some peds; some sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—33 to 48 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few fine roots, 
about 60 percent gravel, by volume; some sand grains bridged 
with clay; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—48 to 72 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) and brownish- 
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yellow (10YR 6/8) gravelly sandy loam; massive; friable; about 
70 percent gravel, by volume; strongly acid. 

The Al horizon ranges from dark brown to dark grayish brown in 
uncultivated areas. The Ap and A2 horizons, where present, are 
brown to grayish brown. The B1 horizon is yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown gravelly fine sandy loam or gravelly sandy clay loam. 
The B2t horizon is strong-brown to yellowish-red gravelly fine sandy 
clay loam to gravelly fine sandy loam. The B3 horizon is dark-brown 
to reddish-brown gravelly sandy loam or gravelly fine sandy loam. 
The C horizon is light yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, strong- 
brown, or reddish-brown gravelly sandy loam or gravelly sandy clay 
loam. The B and C horizons are 35 to 70 percent gravel. Reaction is 
medium acid to strongly acid in the Ap horizon and is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout the rest of the profile. 

Saffell soils are associated with Bodine, Dickson, and Smithdale 
soils. Most Saffell soils are associated with Bodine soils in the west- 
ern part of the county. They are less silty than Bodine soils and are 
more gravelly than Smithdale soils. Saffell soils do not have the 
fragipan that is typical of Dickson soils. 

SaC—Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This soil has the profile described as representative 
of the series. Included in mapping are small areas of 
Bodine, Dickson, and Smithdale soils and small areas of 
soils that have a surface layer of gravelly sandy loam. 

This Saffell soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. Most crops are damaged by drought. Re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. Fertilizer should be 
applied in split applications because leaching of nutrients 
is likely. The hazard of erosion is severe. If this soil is used 
for row crops, good crop residue management and a crop- 
ping system that includes close-growing sod crops at least 
2 years out of 3 are needed. Natural drainageways should 
remain in sod if row crops are grown. Only the less sloping 
areas are suited to terraces because grassed waterways, in 
connection with terrace systems, are difficult to establish. 
This soil can be tilled over a wide range of soil moisture. 
Capability unit II1le-13; woodland suitability group 4f2. 

SBF—Saffell and Bodine soils, steep. The soils in this 
undifferentiated group are deep, well drained or exces- 
sively drained, and gravelly and cherty. Slopes range from 
10 to 35 percent. The soils are on highly dissected uplands 
in the western part of the county. The uplands consist of 
narrow winding ridgetops and steep side slopes that termi- 
nate in narrow, winding valleys and in drainageways that 
are V-shaped in places. Included in mapping are small 
areas of Lee and Lobelville soils on narrow overflow bot- 
toms and some Saffell soils that have less than 10 percent 
slopes on the narrow ridgetops. 

This mapping unit is about 80 percent Saffell soils, 18 
percent Bodine soils, and 2 percent minor soils. 

The Saffell soils are on the ridgetops and upper parts of 
the steep side slopes. They are in a mantle of marine sedi- 
ment of variable thickness that overlies material similar to 
that of the Bodine soils. The Bodine soils are on steep side 
slopes and on steep foot slopes in most areas of the map- 
ping unit. The minor soils are on the narrow stream 
bottoms. 
ao is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 

igh. 

Steepness, droughtiness, and high gravel or chert con- 
tent affect the use and management of these soils. These 
soils are not suited to row crops. The less sloping areas, 
however, are suited to pasture plants such as sericea and 
tall fescue. Response to fertilizer and lime is moderate. 
Seedbeds are difficult to prepare, and stands are difficult 
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to establish. Capability unit VIIs-13 for Saffell soil and 
VIIs-43 for Bodine soil; woodland suitability group 4f2 for 
Saffell soil and 3f8 for Bodine soil. 


Smithdale Series 


The Smithdale series consists of deep, well-drained, 
gently sloping to sloping soils on uplands. These soils 
formed in beds of unconsolidated sandy loam and sandy 
clay loam marine sediment. 

In a representative profile the surface and subsurface 
layers are dark-brown and brown fine sandy loam 7 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam 15 inches thick. The middle part of the subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam mottled with red and strong 
brown to a depth of 31 inches and red sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 52 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is red fine 
sandy loam that has pale-brown and grayish-brown pock- 
ets of uncoated sand grains to a depth of 66 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate to moder- 
ately rapid. Available water capacity is moderate to high. 

Most of the soils that have slopes of 6 percent or less are 
cleared and are in row crops or pasture. The native vegeta- 
tion is mixed hardwoods and pines. 

Representative profile of Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 
to 10 percent slopes, in a wooded area, about 1% miles 
southwest of Stewartville on south side road cut, SE“SE% 
sec. 27,T.15., R. 13 W.: 


A1l—0 to 1 inch, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots and common 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—1 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots and common 
medium roots; about 2 percent gravel, by volume, 2 to 1 inch in 
diameter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 22 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; thin, patchy clay films 
on faces of some peds; some sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; common fine and medium roots; about 2 percent gravel, by 
volume, % to 1 inch in diameter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—22 to 31 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; few, 
fine, faint, red (2.5YR 4/8) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles 
or splotches; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; thin, patchy clay films on faces of some peds; some sand 
grains bridged with clay; few fine roots; about 3 percent gravel, 
by volume, % to 1 inch in diameter; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—31 to 46 inches, red (25YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; thin, patchy clay 
films on faces of some peds; some sand grains bridged with clay; 
few roots; about 5 percent gravel, by volume, % to 1 inch in diam- 
eter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24t—46 to 52 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; common, 
fine, distinct, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; thin, patchy clay 
films on faces of some peds; some sand grains bridged with clay; 
about 5 percent gravel, by volume, % to 1 inch in diameter; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3t—52 to 66 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; common, 
medium, distinct, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and grayish-brown 
(10YR 5/2) pockets of uncoated sand grains; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; about 10 percent gravel, by volume, % 
inch to 2 inches in diameter; strongly acid. 


The Al and Ap horizons are dark brown to light yellowish brown. 
The B1 horizon, where present, is strong-brown fine sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. The B2t horizon is yellowish-red to red loam or 
sandy clay loam. The B3t horizon is yellowish-red fine sandy loam or 
loam. It has pockets of pale-brown, uncoated sand grains in some 
places. The profile is medium acid or strongly acid throughout. 
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Smithdale soils are associated with Dickson and Saffell soils. 
Smithdale soils do not have the fragipan that is typical of Dickson 
soils. They are not so high in gravel content as Saffell soils. 


SmC—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent 
slopes. This is the only Smithdale soil mapped in the 
county. Included in mapping are small areas of adjacent 
Dickson and Saffell soils, some small areas of Smithdale 
soils that have slopes of less than 5 percent, and some areas 
of soils that have slopes of more than 10 percent. 

This Smithdale soil is suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, cotton, small grain, soybeans, 
tall fescue, and bermudagrass are the commonly grown 
field crops. Response to lime and fertilizer is good. If the 
soil is used for row crops, erosion is a hazard. The use of 
contour farming, grassed waterways, terraces, and mini- 
mum tillage helps to reduce erosion. A cropping system 
that includes close-growing sod crops about 2 years out of 
3 is needed. Capability unit IIle-12; woodland suitability 
group 301. 


Staser Series 


The Staser series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils on low stream terraces. These soils formed in 
alluvium; the alluvium washed from soils that formed in 
material weathered from limestone, shale, and sandstone 
residuum. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
dark-brown loam 34 inches thick. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy loam to a depth of 55 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are moderate to moder- 
ately rapid. Runoff is moderately slow. Occasional flooding 
is a hazard, but crops are seldom damaged. Available 
water capacity is high. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of these soils has been 
cleared and is in crops and pasture. The rest is in forest. 
A few small areas are idle. The native vegetation is mixed 
hardwoods. 

Representative profile of Staser silt loam, which has 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent, in a pasture, about 150 feet north- 
east of Seven Mile Island Landing, NW4NW% sec. 29, 
T.38.,R.11 W.: 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; common fine 
mica flakes; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12-—8 to 42 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure parting to weak, medium, granular; 
friable; common fine roots; common fine mica flakes; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B—42 to 55 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure parting to weak, fine, 
granular; very friable; common fine mica flakes; medium acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown or very dark grayish brown. The 

A12 horizon is dark-brown, very dark grayish-brown, or dark yellow- 

ish-brown silt loam or loam. The B horizon is brown or dark yellow- 

ish-brown silt loam or fine sandy loam and in places has brown 
mottles. The profile is slightly acid or medium acid throughout. 

Staser soils are associated with Chenneby, Choccolocco, and Eto- 
wah soils. Staser soils are better drained than Chenneby soils and 
have a thicker A horizon than Choccolocco and Etowah soils. 


St—Staser siltloam. This soil has slopes of 0 to 2 per- 
cent. Included in mapping are small areas of Chenneby, 
Choccolocco, and Etowah soils and small areas of soils that 
have a surface layer of loam. 


This Staser soil is well suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, soybeans, and small grain are 
the commonly grown field crops. Response to lime and 
fertilizer is good. Row crops can be grown each year. Re- 
turning crop residue to the soil helps to maintain organic- 
matter content. Capability unit I-46; woodland suitability 
group 207. 


Use of the Soils for Crops 
and Pasture? 


This section explains how the soils of Lauderdale County 
can be managed for crops and pasture. It describes the 
capability classification system used by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and discusses management practices for 
groups of soils that have similar potential and require- 
ments. It also gives estimates of the average yield of crops 
commonly grown. 


Capability Grouping 


Some readers, particularly those who farm on a large 
scale, may find it practical to use and manage alike some 
of the different kinds of soil on their farm. These readers 
can make good use of the capability classification system, 
a grouping that shows, in a general way, the suitability of 
soils for most kinds of farming. 

The grouping is based on permanent limitations of soils 
when used for field crops, the risk of damage when they 
are farmed, and the way the soils respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slopes, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclama- 
tion projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, hor- 
ticultural crops, or other crops that require special 
management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when used 
for other purposes, but this classification is not a substi- 
tute for interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations for range, for forest trees, or for engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: the class, the subclass, and the unit. The 
broadest grouping, the capability class, is designated by 
Roman numerals I to VIII. In class I are the soils that have 
the fewest limitations, the widest range of use, and the 
least risk of damage when they are used. The soils in the 
other classes have progressively greater natural limita- 
tions. In class VIII are soils and land forms so rough, 
shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not produce 
worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. The 
subclass indicates major kinds of limitations within the 
classes. Within most of the classes there can be up to four 
subclasses. The subclasses are indicated by adding a small 
letter, e, w, s, or c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. 
The letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of ero- 


2 Lewis D. WILLIAMS, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped to prepare this section. 
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sion unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w 
means that water in or on the soil interferes with plant 
growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be 
partly corrected by artifical drainage); s shows that the 
soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and ¢ indicates that the chief limitation is climate 
that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of this 
class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, at the 
most, only subclasses w, s, and c, because the soils are sub- 
ject to little or no erosion but have other limitations that 
confine their use largely to pasture, range, or wildlife. 

Subclasses are further divided into groups called capa- 
bility units. These are groups of soils that are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to re- 
quire similar management, and to have generally similar 
productivity and other responses to management. Capa- 
bility units are generally identified by numbers assigned 
locally, for example, Ile-41 or IIIw-42. 

The eight classes in the capability system and the sub- 
classes and units in Lauderdale County are described in the 
list that follows. The unit designation is given in the 
“Guide to Mapping Units.” 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 

use (no subclasses). 

Unit I-42. Deep, nearly level, well-drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and subsoil; on 
flood plains. 

Unit I-46. Deep, nearly level, well-drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and subsoil; on 
low terraces. 

Class II. Soils that have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils subject to moderate erosion if they 
are not protected. 

Unit IIe-41. Deep, gently sloping, well-drained 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and are 
clayey in the lower part of the subsoil; on up- 
lands. , 

Unit Ie-42. Deep, gently sloping to sloping, well- 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and subsoil; on stream terraces. 

Unit Ile-49. Deep, gently sloping, moderately 
well-drained soils that have a loamy surface 
layer and a subsoil with a fragipan; on uplands 
and high stream terraces. 

Subclass IIw. Soils moderately limited because of ex- 
cess water. 

Unit IIw-41. Deep, nearly level, well-drained 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and clayey 
subsoil; in depressions, along drainageways, 
and on uplands; subject to ponding and 
flooding. 

Unit IIw-49. Deep, nearly level, moderately well- 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a subsoil with a fragipan; on uplands and 
high stream terraces. 

Subclass IIs. Soils moderately limited because of chert 
fragments. 

Unit IIs-46. Deep, nearly level, well-drained 


cherty soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
subsoil; on low stream terraces and foot slopes. 

Class III. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IIe-12. Deep, gently sloping to sloping, well- 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit IIe-13. Deep, sloping, well-drained, grav- 
elly soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit [Ile-41. Deep, sloping and strongly sloping, 
well-drained soils that have a loamy surface 
layer and a clayey subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit IIIe-49. Deep, sloping, moderately well- 
drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and subsoil with a fragipan; on uplands. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils that are severely limited for farm- 
ing because of excess water. 

Unit IlIw-42. Deep, nearly level, moderately 
well-drained to poorly drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and subsoil or a cherty 
loamy surface layer and subsoil; on flood plains 
and low stream terraces that are subject to 
flooding. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Subclass [Ve. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IVe-411. Deep, sloping, well-drained, eroded 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and clayey 
subsoil; on uplands. . 

Subclass IVw. Soils that are very severely limited be- 
cause of excess water. 

Unit IVw-49. Deep, nearly level to depressional, 
poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface 
layer and subsoil with a fragipan; on uplands. 

Class V. (None in Lauderdale County). Soils that are sub- 
ject to little or no erosion but have other limitations, 
impractical to remove, that limit their use largely to 
pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 

Class VI. (None in Lauderdale County). Soils that have 
severe limitations that make them generally unsuited to 
farming and limit their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife habitat. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to farming and restrict their use 
largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. 

Subclass VIIe. Soils that are very severely limited, 
chiefly by risk of erosion, if protective cover is not 
maintained. 

Unit VIle-411. Deep, sloping to strongly sloping, 
well-drained, severely eroded soils that have a 
clayey surface layer and subsoil; on uplands. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils that are very severely limited, 
mainly by hazard of erosion, if protective cover is 
not maintained. 

Unit VIIs-13. Deep, strongly sloping to steep, 
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well-drained to excessively drained, gravelly 
and cherty soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and subsoil; on uplands. 

Unit VIIs-43. Deep, strongly sloping to steep, 
well-drained to excessively drained, cherty soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and subsoil; on 
uplands. 

Class VIII. (None in Lauderdale County). Soils and land- 
forms that have limitations that preclude their use for 
commercial crop production and restrict their use to 
recreation, wildlife habitat, water supply, or esthetic 
purposes. 


General Principles of Soil Management 


Good cropland management practices that result in good 
stands and rapid growth provide some protection from soil 
erosion, increase the amount of crop residue that can be 
returned to the soil, and improve crop yields. Some of the 
management practices that are needed on all cropped soils 
are: 


1, Application of lime and fertilizer according to crop 
needs as determined by soil tests. 

2. Use of crop varieties that have been tested and 
found suited by the Auburn University Experiment 
Station. 

3. Preparation of seedbeds as needed for the crop. 
Seedbeds prepared too far in advance of planting 
result in excessive soil erosion. 

4. Planting of crops by a suitable method, at the 
proper rate, and at the right time. 

5. Use of weed, insect, and disease control to ensure 
growth of strong, healthy crops. 


Conservation practices need to be specifically planned to 
fit the soil and the cropping system used. Soils that are 
almost level generally do not require extensive application 
of conservation practices; however, soils that are strongly 
sloping generally require several practices to help to reduce 
erosion and excessive runoff. Some of the most common 
practices used on sloping upland soils are: 


1. Use of conservation cropping systems that include 
close-growing sod crops and that help to reduce 
erosion, runoff, and problems from crop pests and 
that result in increased crop yields. 

2. Use of contour farming and tillage operations that 
result in slower movement of runoff water. This 
gives water more time to be absorbed by the soil. 

3. Use of minimum tillage that results in less soil 
compaction. Minimum tillage practices that are 
performed by planting in narrow seedbeds and 
leaving residue on the rest of the soil surface help 
to reduce erosion and runoff. 

4. Use of properly constructed terraces that help to 
reduce erosion. Well-established grassed water- 
ways or grassed disposal areas are essential for safe 
disposal of runoff water at terrace outlets. Terrace 
systems that use underground tile outlets can be 
used on some soils where waterways are difficult to 
establish and maintain. 

5. Use of contour stripcropping. Alternate strips of 


cultivated crops and close-growing crops that follow 
the contour help to reduce erosion. 

6. Use of grassed waterways. Natural drainageways 
or constructed outlets need to be established and 
maintained in perennial, sod-forming grass. Well- 
established waterways help to prevent gullies from 
forming in areas where concentrated runoff water 
leaves the field. 

7. Management of crop residue. Crop residue should 
be shredded and left on the soil surface until prep- 
aration of the land for the next crop. 

8. Use of cover crops. Soils that are left bare after 
harvest should be planted to cover crops to prevent 
erosion and provide residue to be returned to the 
soil. 


Good management is very important in establishing and 
maintaining pasture and hayland. Several practices that 
apply to all soils used for grassland are: 


1. Proper fertilization. Lime and fertilizers should be 
applied according to soil test analysis. 

2. Rotational grazing. Removing livestock from pas- 
tures to allow regrowth of the plants helps to in- 
crease the life of the stand. 

3. Proper grazing or cutting heights. A good ground 
cover should be maintained at all times by rota- 
tional grazing or by adjusting stocking rates. Over- 
grazed pastures result in weak plants that can die 
or become infested with weeds. 

4. Weed control. Weeds should be controlled by mow- 
ing or spraying with specified herbicides. 

5. Scattering droppings. Droppings may sometimes 
need scattering on heavily grazed pastures to in- 
crease utilization of forage. 


Estimated Yields 


The estimated average yields of the principal crops 
grown in Lauderdale County are shown in table 2 for each 
soil mapped. The estimates assume a high level of manage- 
ment. They are based on records of actual yields on local 
farms, on yields obtained in long-term experiments, and 
on estimates made by agricultural workers who have had 
experience with crops and soils. All estimates are based on 
an average amount of rainfall in the area over a long period 
of time without irrigation. 


The management required to obtain the yields shown in 
table 2 is as follows: 


1. Fertilizer and lime are added according to the needs 

indicated by soil tests. 

2. Cropping systems suggested in the section “General 

Principles of Soil Management” are followed. 

3. Water is used or is disposed of by contour cultiva- 
tion or artificial drainage. 

. Seedbeds are well prepared and properly seeded. 

. Well suited crop varieties and seed mixtures are 
used at proper planting rates and optimum planting 
dates. 

. Diseases, insects, and undesirable plants are con- 
trolled. 

7. Grazing is planned and regulated. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated average acre yields of principal crops under good management 
[Absence of figure indicates that crop is not commonly grown on the soil or is not suited to that soil] 


Armour silt loam ......-..--_--------------_---. po 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 

Chenneby silt loam ..... 
Choccolocco silt loam... 


percent slopes -. 
Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes —____. 
Fullerton cherty silt loam, 2 to 6 peneent slopes.. 
Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes -.. 
Grasmere silty clay loam... 
Guthrie silt loam -----_. = 
Humphreys cherty silt loa: 
Lee cherty silt loam__-_.. 
Lobelville cherty silt loam ._.. _—~ 
Paleudults, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded ----... 
Pruitton silt loam -.--esn-cosccosenecc--0o-coe ene 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Saffell and Bodine soils, steep ---_---------_---------- ans 
Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes-...... 
Staser silt loam —.---——-——-——-——-----eeenenneeneeeenceeens = 


1 AUM stands for animal-unit-month. The fi, r 
weight), or the number of months the pasture can be grazed multiplied by the number of animal units an acre supports. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland * 


Forest covers 33 percent of Lauderdale County, about 
154,000 acres. From 1963 to 1972, the area of forest de- 
creased 12 percent. Ninety percent of the county’s forest 
land is privately owned; 7 percent is owned by industry; 
and the remaining 8 percent is publicly owned (11). 

The forest types are mainly hardwoods: oak-hickory 
forest covers 115,500 acres, oak-pine forest 22,000 acres; 
oak-gum-cypress forest 11,000 acres; and loblolly-short- 
leaf pine forest 5,500 acres. For the most part, hardwoods 
grow well along streams, on northerly slopes, and in coves. 
Pine generally grow better on uplands. The county con- 
tains some good stands of merchantable trees. 

The forests of Lauderdale County contain 44,000 acres of 
sawtimber, 55,000 acres of poletimber, and 55,000 acres of 
saplings and seedlings. For the most part, production ca- 
pacity of the forests ranges from moderate to moderately 
high. 

Six primary wood-using plants are located in Lauderdale 
County (2) and provide employment for local people. Value 
of the local wood products industry is well below its 
potential. 


Woodland Suitability Groups 


The soils of Lauderdale County have been placed in 
woodland suitability groups to assist owners in planning 
the use of their soils for wood crops. Each group is made 
up of soils that are suited to the same kinds of trees, that 


3 J. L. JOHNSON, woodland conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped to prepare this section. 
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need approximately the same kind of management when 
the vegetation on them is similar, and that have about the 
same potential productivity. 

Each woodland suitability group is identified by a three- 
part symbol, such as 2w8, 307, or 4f2. The first part of the 
symbol, always a number, indicates relative potential pro- 
ductivity of the soils in the group: 1 means very high; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. These 
ratings are based on field determinations of average site 
index. Site index is the height, in feet, that the dominant 
trees of a given species, on a specified kind of soil, reach in 
a natural, unmanaged stand in a stated number of years. 
For the marketable hardwoods and softwoods in this 
county, the site index is the height reached in 50 years, 
except for cottonwood and sycamore, for which the index 
is the height reached in 30 years. 

The five foregoing ratings are based on field determina- 
tion of the average site index of an indicator forest type or 
species. Site indexes are grouped into site quality classes. 
These classes are used to arrive at approximate expected 
yields per acre in cords and board feet. On the basis of re- 
search studies, site index can be converted into approximate 
expected growth and yield per acre in cords and board feet. 
For this survey, conversions of average site index into 
volumetric growth and yield are based on research on lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pines (6), cottonwood (10), and oaks (8). 

The second part of the symbol identifying a woodland 
group is a small letter. This letter indicates an important 
soil property that imposes a slight to severe hazard or limi- 
tation in managing the soils of the group for wood crops. 
A letter c shows that the main limitation is the kind or 
amount of clay in the upper part of the soils in the group; 
o shows that the soils have few limitations that restrict 
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their use for trees; w shows that water in or on the soil, 
either seasonally or year round, is the chief limitation; 
f shows that the main limitation is large amounts of coarse 
fragments in the profile, more than 2 inches and less than 
10 inches in diameter. 

The third part of the symbol indicates degree of hazard 
or limitation and general suitability of the soils for certain 
kinds of trees. 

The numeral J indicates soils that have no or only slight 
limitations and that are best suited to needleleaf trees. 

The numeral 2 indicates soils that have one or more 
moderate limitations and that are best suited to needleleaf 
trees. 

The numeral 3 indicates soils that have one or more 
severe limitations and that are best suited to needleleaf 
trees. 

The numeral 4 indicates soils that have no or only slight 
limitations and that are best suited to broadleaf trees. 

The numeral 5 indicates soils that have one or more 
moderate limitations and that are best suited to broadleaf 
trees. 

The numeral 6 indicates soils that have one or more 
severe limitations and that are best suited to broadleaf 
trees. 

The numeral 7 indicates soils that have no or only slight 
limitations and that are suited to either needleleaf or 
broadleaf trees. 

The numeral 8 indicates soils that have one or more 
moderate limitations and that are suited to either needle- 
leaf or broadleaf trees. 

The numeral 9 indicates soils that have one or more 
severe limitations and that are suited to either needleleaf 
or broadleaf trees. 

The numeral 0 indicates that the soils are not suitable for 
producing timber commercially. 

To facilitate management, the soils of Lauderdale 
County have been placed in woodland groups, which are 
described in the following pages. Important parts of the 
description of each woodland group are the verbal ratings 
made for hazard of windthrow, hazard of erosion, limita- 
tion to use of equipment, hazard of seedling mortality, and 
risk of competition from undesirable plants. These ratings 
are always slight, moderate, or severe. The following ex- 
planations of these ratings apply to the descriptions of all 
the woodland suitability groups in Lauderdale County. 

Windthrow hazard measures the effect of the soils on 
root development and the ability of the soils to hold trees 
firmly. The hazard is slight if the effective rooting depth 
is more than 20 inches and the tree withstands most winds; 
moderate if effective rooting depth is 10 to 20 inches and 
if some trees are blown down during periods of excessive 
soil wetness and strong winds; and severe if effective root- 
ing depth is 10 inches or less and if trees will not stand 
alone in strong winds. 

Erosion hazard refers to the potential hazard of soil 
losses in well-managed woodland. The hazard is slight if 
expected soil losses are small; moderate if some soil losses 
are expected and care is needed during logging and con- 
struction to reduce soil losses; severe if special methods of 
operation are necessary for preventing excessive soil 
losses. In Lauderdale County only the steep soils are sub- 
ject to severe erosion. 
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Equipment limitations are rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that restrict or prohibit the use of equip- 
ment commonly used in tending and harvesting the trees. 
In Lauderdale County soil characteristics having the most 
limiting effect are drainage, depth to the water table, slope, 
and texture of the surface layer. A rating of slight means 
there is no restriction in the kind of equipment or in the 
time of year it is used; moderate means that use of equip- 
ment is restricted for less than 3 months of the year; and 
severe means that special equipment is needed and that 
its use is restricted for more than 3 months of the year. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected degree of mor- 
tality of planted seedlings as influenced by kinds of soil 
when plant competition is not a limiting factor. Considered 
in the ratings are depth to the water table, hazard of flood- 
ing, drainage, soil depth and structure, and degree of ero- 
sion. Normal rainfall, good planting stock, and proper 
planting are assumed. A rating of shght indicates an ex- 
pected loss of less than 25 percent of the planted seedlings, 
moderate, a loss of 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings; and 
severe, a loss of more than 50 percent of the seedlings. 
Special preparation of the site is needed before planting 
for soils rated severe and for most soils rated moderate. 

Plant competition is rated on the basis of the degree to 
which unwanted plants invade openings in the tree canopy. 
Considered in the ratings are available moisture capacity, 
fertility, drainage, and degree of erosion. A rating of slight 
means that competition from other plants is not a prob- 
lem; moderate, that plant competition delays development 
of fully stocked stands of desirable trees; and severe, that 
plant competition prevents establishment of a desirable 
stand unless intensive site preparation and such practices 
as weeding are used to control undesirable plants. 

In table 3 the soils are placed in woodland suitability 
groups and some important timber species and their aver- 
age site indexes are shown. The woodland suitability 
groups are briefly described in the following pages. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP Lo7 


Grasmere silty clay loam is the only soil in this group. 
It is deep, well drained, and nearly level to depressional. 
The surface layer is loamy, and the subsoil is clayey. 

Equipment limitations are slight. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on this soil, but it is 
better suited to pines than to other trees. Species to favor 
in existing stands and trees preferred for planting are 
loblolly pine, slash pine, yellow-poplar, cottonwood, sweet- 
gum, and sycamore. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP [wi 


Chenneby silt loam is the only soil in this group. It is 
deep, somewhat poorly drained, and nearly level and is on 
flood plains and low stream terraces. The surface layer and 
subsoil are loamy. 

Equipment limitations and seedling mortality are 
moderate. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow well on this soil. Species 
to favor in existing stands and trees preferred for planting 
are loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 207 


The soils in this group are deep, well drained, and nearly 
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TABLE 3.—-Woodland suitability groups, average site indexes, and yearly growth per acre of im portant trees 


Woodland suitability 
group and 
map symbols 
Group lo?: Gr. 
Group 1w8: Ch. 


Group 207: Ar. Co, EtB, Hu, Pr, St. 


Group 2w8: Lo. 


Group 2w9: Gu, Le. 


Group 301: SmC. 


Group 307: DaB. DeB. DeC, DoA, DoB, DoC, FaB, FaC. 


Group 3f8: BoE, SBF. 


Group 4c3e: DcC2, DfC2, PaD3. 


Group 4f2: SaC, SBF, 


! Number of posts. 
2 Based on international rule. 


Important trees 


Cottonwood. 
Black walnut. 
Bottom-land oaks 


Loblolly pine ..... 
Shortleaf pine. 
Sweetgum - 
Sycamore -.. 
Bottom-lan 

Ash 

Cotton 
Yellow-popl 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleat pine. 
Cottonwood. 

Sweetgum ...-----.. 
Bottom-land oaks 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pine.. 
Slash pine-._.. 


Loblolly pine 
Shortleaf pine 
Pale ponlae 
ellow-poplar. 
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level to sloping and are on flood plains, stream terraces, 
and foot slopes. The surface layer and subsoil are loamy. 

Limitations to management are none to slight. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow well on these soils. Spe- 
cies to favor in existing stands and trees preferred for 
planting are loblolly pine, yellow-poplar, sweetgum, cot- 
tonwood, black walnut, and oak. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2w8 


The soils in this group are deep, moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly rained, and nearly level and are on 
flood plains and low stream terraces. The surface layer and 
subsoil are loamy. 

Equipment limitations, competition from other plants, 
and the hazard of windthrow are moderate. Harvesting 
equipment bogs down and damages roots during wet 
seasons, but limitations are only moderate. The soils are 
subject to overflow. 

Pines and hardwoods grow well on these soils. Species to 
favor in existing stands are loblolly pine, sweetgum, syca- 
more, oak, ash, cottonwood, and yellow-poplar. Trees pre- 
ferred for gees are loblolly pine, sweetgum, oak, ash, 
cottonwood, and _yellow-poplar. Yeliow- plar, pine, and 
cottonwood should be planted only in the better drained 
areas. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2w9 


The soils in this group are deep and poorly drained. They 
are nearly level to depressional on uplands and nearly level 
on flood plains. The surface layer and subsoil are loamy. 

Equipment limitations, competition from other plants, 
and seedling mortality are severe, and the hazard of wind- 
throw is slight to moderate. Equipment bogs down and 
damages roots during wet seasons. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on this soil, but hard- 
woods are dominant. Species to favor in existing stands are 
loblolly pine, cottonwood, sweetgum, water oak, cherry 
bark oak, ash, and sycamore. Trees preferred for planting 
are loblolly pine, ash, cottonwood, sycamore, cherry bark 
oak, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. Yellow-poplar, pine, 
and cottonwood should be planted only in the better 
drained areas. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3el 


Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this group. It is deep, well drained, and gently 
sloping to sloping and is on uplands. It is amy throughout. 

Equipment limitations and plant competition are slight. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on this soil, but pines 
are dominant. Species to favor in existing stands are lob- 
lolly pine, slash pine, and shortleaf pine. Trees preferred 
for planting are loblolly pine and slash pine. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 307 


The soils in this group are deep, well drained and mod- 
erately well drained, and nearly level to strongly sloping 
and are on uplands. The surface layer and subsoil are 
loamy. 

All soil-related limitations to management are slight. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on this soil. Species to 
favor are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, yellow- 
poplar, black walnut, and oak. Trees preferred for planting 
are loblolly pine, black walnut, and yellow-poplar. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3f8 


Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this group. It is deep, well drained or exces- 
sively drained, and steep and is on uplands. It is loamy 
throughout. 

Equipment limitations, competition from other plants, 
and seedling mortality are moderate. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow in this soil. Species to 
favor in existing stands and trees preferred for planting 
are loblolly pine, Virginia pine, and oak. Yellow-poplar and 
sycamore can be planted on toe slopes and in narrow 
drainageways. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4c3e 


The soils in this group are deep, well drained, and sloping 
to strongly sloping and are on uplands that have been sub- 
jected to moderate and severe erosion. The surface layer 
and subsoil are loamy. 

All soil-related limitations to management are moderate 
to severe. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on this soil, but it is 
better suited to pines than to other trees. Species to favor 
are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, black walnut, and oak. Trees preferred for 
planting are loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4f2 


The soils in this group are deep, well drained, gravelly, 
and sloping to steep and are on uplands. The surface layer 
and subsoil are loamy. 

Equipment limitations and plant competition are slight 
to moderate, and all other limitations are slight. 

Both pines and hardwoods grow on these soils, but pines 
are dominant. Species to favor in existing stands are lob- 
lolly pine and shortleaf pine. Trees preferred for planting 
are loblolly pine and Virginia pine. 


Use of the Soils for 
Wildlife Habitat * 


The wildlife population of any area depends on the avail- 
ability of food, cover, and water in suitable combinations. 
The habitat is retained or created and maintained by estab- 
lishing desirable vegetation and by developing a water 
supply in suitable places. 

In table 4 of each of the soils in Lauderdale County is 
rated according to its suitability for seven elements of 
wildlife habitat and for three kinds of wildlife. The ratings 
refer to only the suitability of the soil. They do not take 
into account present land use or the distribution and den- 
sity of wildlife and human populations. The suitability of 
individual sites must be determined by onsite inspection. 

A rating of good means that a habitat is easily improved, 
maintained, or created; that there are few or no soil limita- 
tions in habitat management; and that satisfactory results 
can be expected. Fair means that a habitat can be im- 
proved, maintained, or created; that moderate soil limita- 


«ROBERT E. WATERS, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped to 
prepare this section. 
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tions affect habitat management or development; and that 
moderate intensity of management and fairly frequent 
attention may be required to ensure satisfactory results. 
Poor means that a habitat can be improved, maintained, 
or created; that soil limitations are severe; and that habitat 
management may be difficult and expensive and may re- 
quire intensive effort. Results are questionable. Very poor 
means that, under the prevailing soil conditions, it is im- 
practical to attempt to improve, maintain, or create a 
habitat. Unsatisfactory results are probable. 

The elements of wildlife habitat and kinds of wildlife 
rated in table 4 are briefly described in the following 
paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops refers to domestic grain or other 
seed-producing annuals that are commonly planted to 
produce food for wildlife. Examples are corn, sorghum, 
wheat, oats, barley, millet, cowpeas, soybeans, and 
sunflower. 

Domestic grasses and legumes are perennial grasses and 
herbaceous legumes that are commonly planted to produce 
food or cover, or both, for wildlife. Examples are fescue, 
lovegrass, orchardgrass, clovers, and vetches. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished dryland herbaceous grasses and forbs (including 
weeds) that provide either food or cover, or both, for wild- 
life. Examples are goldenrod, beggarweed, milkpea, rag- 
weed, partridgepea, pokeweed, croton, fescues, and 
gramas. 

Hardwood trees include nonconiferous trees and associ- 
ated woody understory plants that provide wildlife cover 
or produce nuts, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage used 
as food by wildlife. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish wildlife cover or supply 
food in the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. These 
plants are commonly established through natural proc- 
esses, but they may be planted or transplanted. Examples 
are pine, cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that are grown on moist to wet sites. Sub- 
merged and floating aquatic plants are not included. These 
plants provide food or cover, or both, for wetland forms of 
wildlife. Examples are smartweed, wild millet, rushes, 
sedges, reeds, wild rice, cutgrass, cordgrass, and cattail. 

Shallow water areas are areas of surface water that are 
useful to wildlife. Their average depth is less than 5 feet. 
They may be natural wet areas or those created by dams, 
levees, or water-control devices in marshes or streams. 
Examples are muskrat marshes, waterfowl] feeding areas, 
eae watering developments, wildlife ponds, and beaver 
ponds. 

Opentand wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
normally live on croplands, pastures, meadows, lawns, and 
areas overgrown with grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. 
Examples are bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
killdeer, cottontail rabbit, mourning dove, and red fox. 

Woodland wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
normally live in wooded areas containing either hardwoods 
or coniferous trees and shrubs, or a mixture of both. Ex- 
amples are wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, vireos, wood- 
peckers, squirrel, gray fox, raccoon, and whitetailed deer. 

Wetland wildlife consists of birds and mammals that 
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normally live in swampy, marshy, or open-water areas. 
Examples are ducks, geese, herons, shorebirds, rails, king- 
fisher, muskrat, mink, beaver, and otter. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils * 


This section is useful to those who need information 
about soils used as structural material or as a foundation 
upon which structures are built. Among those who can 
benefit from this section are planning commissions, town 
and city managers, land developers, engineers, contractors, 
and farmers. 

Among the soil properties that are highly important in 
engineering are permeability, strength, compaction char- 
acteristics, soil drainage condition, shrink-swell potential, 
grain size, plasticity, and soil reaction. Also important are 
depth to the water table, depth to bedrock, and slope. These 
properties, in various degrees and combination, affect con- 
struction and maintenance of roads, airports, pipelines, 
foundations for small buildings, irrigation systems, ponds 
and small dams, and system for disposal of sewage and 
refuse. 

Information in this section of the soil survey can be 
helpful to those who— 


1. Select potential residential, industrial, commercial, 
and recreational areas. 

2. Evaluate alternate routes for roads, highways, 
pipelines, and underground cables. 

3. Seek sources of gravel, sand, or clay. 

4, Plan farm drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for control- 
ling water and conserving soil. 

5. Correlate performance of structures already built 
with properties of the kinds of soil on which they 
are built for the purposes of predicting perform- 
ance of structures on the same or similar kinds of 
soil in other locations. 

6. Predict the trafficability of soils for cross-country 
movement of vehicles and construction equipment. 

7. Develop preliminary estimates pertinent to con- 
struction in a particular area. 


The engineering information given in tables 5, 6, and 7 
does not eliminate the need for sampling and testing at the 
site of specific engineering works involving heavy loads or 
excavations deeper than the depth reported. Even in these 
situations, however, the soil map is useful in planning 
more detailed field investigations and in indicating the 
kind of problems that may be expected. 

Some of the terms used in this survey have a different 
meaning in soil science than in engineering. The Glossary 
defines many of these terms as they are commonly used 
in soil science. 


Engineering Soil Classification Systems 
The two systems most commonly used in classifying 
samples of soils for engineering are the Unified system 


* BEAUL D. HUNKAPILLER, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
helped to prepare this section. 
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Soil name and location Parent material 


Decatur silt loam: 
miles south and % mile east of 
Oakland, in NE“NEM sec. 15, T. 
3S., R. 12 W. (Modal) 


Dickson silt loam: 
0.9 mile south of Tennessee State 
line, on west side of U.S. High- 
way 43, in SE4“SE% sec. 6, T. 1 
S., R. 8 W. (Modal) 
Lee cherty silt loam: 
1% miles east of Central Heights, 
in NE4SW4 sec. 13, T. 2S., R 
12 W. (Modal) 
Pruitton silt loam: 
% mile northwest of Pruitton in 
SWUNE% sec. 6, T.1S., R. 10 
W. (Modal) 


Residuum from 
limestone. 


Residuum from 
cherty 
limestone. 


Alluvium mainly 
from cherty 
limestone. 


Stream alluvium. 


' Based on AASHTO Designation T 99-57, method A (3). . 
2 Mechanical analyses according to AASHTO designation T 88 (3). Results obtained by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from results 


obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASH' 


Report 
number 
S70A 1a-39- 


TABLE 5.—Engineering 
{Tests performed by the Alabama State Highway Department, 


Moisture-density ! Mechanical analysis * 


Percentage passing 
sieve— 
Maximum Optimum f F 
dry density moisture 1%-inch 1-inch 


cw it 


Inches 


procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hy 


meter method, and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is 


(4), used by SCS engineers, the Department of Defense, 
and others; and the AASHTO (3) system, adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Transporta- 
tion Officials. 

In the Unified system soils are classified according to 
particle-size distribution, plasticity, liquid limit, and or- 
ganic-matter content. Soils are grouped in 15 classes. There 
are eight classes of coarse-grained soils, identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six classes of fine- 
grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; 
and one class of highly organic soils, identified as Pt. 
Soils on the borderline between two classes are designated 
by symbols for both classes; for example, CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system is used to classify soils according 
to those properties that affect use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a soil is placed in one of 
seven basic groups, ranging from A~1 through A-7, on the 
basis of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity 
index. In group A-1 are gravelly soils of high bearing 
strength, or the best soils for subgrade (foundation). At the 
other extreme, in group A-7, are clay soils that have low 
strength when wet and are the poorest soils for subgrade. 
If laboratory data are available to justify a further break- 
down, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 groups are divided as follows: 
A-l-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and 
A-7-6. As an additional refinement, the engineering value 
of a soil material can be indicated by a group index num- 
ber. Group indexes range from 0 for the best material to 
20 or more for the poorest. The AASHTO classification for 
tested soils, with group index numbers in parentheses, is 
shown in table 5; the estimated classification, without 


group index numbers, is given in table 6 for all soils 
mapped in the survey area. 


Engineering Test Data 


Soil samples from four important series in Lauderdale 
County were tested by standard procedures to help evalu- 
ate the suitability of the soils for engineering purposes. 
The samples were taken from selected layers of each soil 
and were sampled to a maximum depth of 6 feet. The test 
data, therefore, may not be adequate for estimating the 
characteristics of soil material at depths of more than 6 
feet. Tests were made for moisture-density relationship, 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
The results of the tests and the classification of each 
sample, according to both the AASHTO and Unified sys- 
tems, are given in table 5. 

The engineering classification in table 5 is based on data 
obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests to determine 
liquid limits and plastic limits. Mechanical analyses were 
made by combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 

In the moisture-density, or compaction, test, a sample of 
the soil material is compacted several times with a con- 
stant compactive effort, each time at a successively higher 
moisture content. The density of the compacted material 
increases as the moisture content increases until the opti- 
mum moisture content is reached. After reaching that 
point the density decreases with increase in moisture con- 
tent. The highest density obtained in the compaction test is 
termed maximum dry density. Moisture-density data are 
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test data 
Bureau of Materials and Tests, Montgomery, Alabama] 


Percentage passing sieve-—Continued 


Mechanical analysis 2—Continued 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 
(4.7mm) (2.0mm) } (0.42mm) | (0.074 mm) 


Classification 


AASHTO * 


Liquid limit Plasticity index 


Unified 


Percent 


22 ML 

46 CL 

48 CL 

p) ML 

29 ML 

39 ML 

52 A-7-5 (17) MH 

26 A-4(0) ML 

26 A-4(0) SM-SC 
25 A-4(0) GM-GC 
30 A-4(6) ML 

21 A-1-B (0) SM 


excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for 


soils. 
3 Based on AASHTO designation M 145-49 (8). 
“NP = nonplastie. 
5 100 percent of material passed the 2-inch sieve. 


important in construction because optimum stability is 
generally obtained if the soil is compacted to about the 
maximum dry density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. 

The results of the mechanical analysis may be used to 
determine the relative proportions of the different size 
particles that make up the soil sample. The percentage of 
the fine-grained material, obtained by the hydrometer 
method, which generally is used by engineers, should not 
be used in determining textural classes of soils. 

The tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measure the effect of water on the consistency of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases 
from a very dry state, the material changes from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which the 
soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. The 
liquid limit is the moisture content at which the soil mate- 
rial passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity 
index is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture con- 
tent within which a soil material is in a plastic condition. 


Soil Properties Significant to Engineering 


Estimates of soil properties significant in engineering 
are given in table 6. These estimates are made for typical 
soil profiles, by layers sufficiently different to have dif- 
ferent significance for soil engineering. The estimates are 
based on field observations made in the course of mapping, 


on test data for these and similar soils, and on experience 
with the same kinds of soil in other counties. Following are 
explanations of some of the columns in table 6. 

Depth to bedrock is the distance from the surface of the 
soil to the upper surface of the rock layer. 

Depth to seasonal high water table is the distance from 
the surface of the soil to the highest level that ground 
water reaches in the soil in most years. 

Dominant USDA texture is described in table 6 in the 
standard terms used by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These terms take into account relative per- 
centages of sand, silt, and clay in the part of the soil mate- 
rial that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. “Loam,” 
for example, is soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent 
clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 percent sand. 
If the soil contains gravel or other particles coarser than 
sand, an appropriate modifier is added, as for example, 
“gravelly loamy sand.” “Sand,” “silt,” “clay,” and some of 
the other terms used in USDA textural classification are 
defined in the Glossary of this publication. 

Permeability is the quality of a soil that enables it to 
transmit water or air. It is estimated on the basis of those 
soil characteristics observed in the field, particularly strue- 
ture and texture. The estimates in table 6 do not take into 
account lateral seepage or such transient soil features as 
plowpans and surface crusts. 

Available water capacity is the ability of soils to hold 
water for use by most plants. It is generally defined as the 
difference between the amount of water in the soil at field 
capacity and the amount at the wilting point of most crop 
plants. 
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TABLE 6.—Estimates of soil 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in such mapping 
that appear in the first column of this table. The 


Soil seri Depth to— Classification 
meeries: Depth from ; 
and . Dominant USDA texture 
map symbols Seasonal high surface Unified AASHTO 
ATMOUr Ateneo Silt loam, silty clay loam 
Silty clay loam -—-.. ae 
Cherty clay loam —. 
Bodine: BoE -----------=----------e= ies Cherty silt loam .... 
Cherty silty clay loam_.. 
Cherty silty clay loam_........... 
Chenneby: Ch -----.-.-------------—---- bo) Al (1s oe EE 
Silty clay loam -.. 
Choccolocco: Co -..----------------- = ilt loam ---.... 
Decatur: DaB, DcC2 ........-------- asi Silt loam ML, CL 
Clay -...-— CL, MH 
Dewey: DeB, DeC, DfC2 Silt loam -. ML-CL 
Silty clay ML-CL 
Clay acces. cL 
Dickson: DoA, DoB, DoC -......---- i ML-CL, ML 
i ML-CL, ML 
ye ML-CL, ML 
(fragipan). 
Silty clay —. = MH 
Etowah: 68 Silt loam ML-CL, SM 
Silty clay loam -.. ML-CL 
Silty clay loam —.... ML-CL 
Fullerton: FaB, FaC .----------------= : Cherty silt loam .-...-.-------.. ---| ML,SM 
Cherty silty clay loam, cherty! ML,GM 
silty clay. 
Cherty clay —..--2-ss0c-— GM, ML 
Grasmere: Gr________________ CL or ML 
CN AY asain CL, MH 
Guthrie: Gu —----.-..--.-------- wis Silt loam ~ CL, ML 
Silty clay loam (fragipan) -. ML, CL 
Humphreys: Hu —..---.------------- Cherty silt loam ML, CL, GM 
Cherty silty clay loam_... CL, GM 
Cherty clay loam ----......------.]_ CL, GM 
LOBE se ncecsscestescmcenemcdsaerseal Cherty silt loam .--....-----.|_ ML,GC 
Cherty silt loam —.. GM, CL 
Lobelville: Lo ....------------0eeeee-. we Cherty silt loam -_.. ML, CL, GM 


Cherty silt loam —...__...---_.. CL, GM 


Paleudults: PaD3. 
No valid estimate can be 


made. 
Pruitton?) Pr sccccn-- a nccseseeee! 
' A-4, A-6 
Cherty sandy loam-.._..._... A-2, A-4 
*Saffell: SaC, SBF... Gravelly fine sandy loam -.. A-2or A-4 
For Bodine part of SBF, see Gravelly fine sandy clay loam A-2or A-4 
Bodine series. Gravelly sandy loam ._____.| GM or SM A-2 
Smithdale: Smc --------_---__ Fine sandy loam .... SM A-4 
Sandy clay loam -... SC, CL A-6 
Fine sandy loam --.... SM A-4 
Staser! St 2. 2s-ccone ee ae i ML, CL A-4 


Loam CL, ML A-6 
Fine sandy loam... SM, ML A-4 
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properties significant in engineering 


units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions for referring to other series 
symbol > means more than; < means less than} 


Percentage passing sieve— ene aie ‘ 
1 vailable A rink-swe 
No.4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 Permeability water capacity Reaction Jal 
(4.7 mm) (2.0 mm) {0.42 mm) (0.074 mm) 
pH 


Inches per 
inch of soil 
0.6-2.0 0,18-0.22 1-6. Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.17-0.20 1-6. Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.10-0.18 1-6, Low. 
2.0-6.0 0.07-0.12 5-6. Low. 
2.0-6.0 0,05-0.10 5-6, Low. 
2.0-6.0 0.05-0.10 5-6. Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.15-0.20 5-6, Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.15-0.20 Low. 
0.6-2.0 0,14-0.18 1-6. Low. 
0.6-2.0 0,14--0.20 1-6. Low. 
0.6-6.0 0.12=0.18 1-6, Low. 
0.6-2.0 0,13-0.18 1-6. Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.13-0.18 5-5. Moderate. 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.20 1-6, Low. 
0,6-2.0 0,14-0.17 5.1-5.5 Moderate. 
0.6-2.0 0.11-0.15 5.1-5.5 Moderate. 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.17-0.20 45-5.5 Low. 
0.06-0.2 0.12-0.16 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.12-0.15 45-5.5 Moderate. 
0.15-0.20 45-5.5 Low. 
0,16-0.20 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.16-0.20 4.5-5.5 Low. 
0.10-0.16 45-55 Low. 
0.10-0.15 5-5. Low. 
0,10-0.14 5-5. Low. 
0.15-0.20 5-6, Low to moderate. 
0,15-0.20 5-5! Moderate. 
0.20-0.23 5-5. Low. 
0.14-0.16 5-5. Low. 
0.10-0.16 5-6. Low. 
0,10-0.16 5-6. Low. 
0.08-0.16 5-6, Low. 
0.09-0.14 5-5. Low. 
0.06-0.12 5-5, Low. 
0.10-0.15 1-6, Low. 
0.09-0.14 1-6. Low. 
2.0-6.0 0.16-0.20 4.5-6.0 Low. 
2.0-6.0 0.16-0.20 4.5-6.0 Low. 
2.0-6.0 0,05-0.12 4.5-6,0 Low. 
2.0-6.0 0,08-0.12 5.1-6,0 Low 
0.6-2.0 0.10-0.15 4.5-5.5 Low. 
>6.0 0.04-0.08 4.5-5.5 Low. 
2.0-6.0 0.14-0.16 5.1-6.0 Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.15-0.17 5.1-6.0 Low. 
2.0-6.0 0,14-0.16 5.1-6.0 Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 5.6-6.5 Low. 
0.6-2.0 0.18-0.22 5.6-6.5 Low. 
0.6-6.0 0.12-0.18 5.6-6.5 Low. 
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TABLE 7.—Engineering 
[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in such mapping 


Soil series 
and 
map symbols 


AUP TMU? AF aoa onc Sean a asc ia ren serereewscenatcees| 


Bodine: BOE ...-----wonc----------e-=annneenneeeernn anne __.| Poor: coarse fragments...... Poor: no sand or gravel___| Good_------___-___..---.----- 

Chenneby: Ch —------------a-a220e—-nnnn anne nnnennennennnennnnennenenens| i iceerateneal Poor: no sand or gravel-__|_ Fair: fair traffic-support- 
ing capacity. 

Choctoloced Co aswissccccnescseacsecvsteccceancnmnsnnsecece mapenssaben Fair: thickness of suitable] Poor: nosand or gravel..| Fair: fair traffic-support- 

material. ing capacity. 

Decatur: DaB, DcC2 —_____________.-_--___-------------|_ Fair: thickness of suitable} Poor: no sand or gravel-...| Fair: fair traffic-support- 

material; too clayey. ing capacity, moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Dewey: B68) G6G; DIC2 wiccstecnvsccceronsncesetceecenteeeiensae Fair: thickness of suitable! Poor: nosand or gravel...| Fair: fair traffic-support- 

material; too clayey. ing capacity; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 

Dickson: DoA, DoB, DoC ~..----------ae-anennennnnencccnnnnenncccenenceen| GOO --nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnenone _---| Poor: no sand or gravel....| Fair: fair traffic-support- 
ing capacity; low to mod- 
erate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Etowah: EtB -... ES Sane ne eo ee ee ee EEE _-| Fair: thickness of suitable] Poor: nosandorgravel__.| Fair: fair traffic-support- 

material. ing capacity. 

Fullerton: 

(|: geese en RRS et ee eel ven mre a EE] Poor: coarse fragments;| Poor: nosandor gravel... Good to fair: good to fair 
thickness of suitable traffic-supporting 
material. ca ity. 

POG sensnccxeespcneceacoecse stick esate aes ete aras ceca eee sacaal Poor: coarse fragments;| Poor: nosand or gravel-___| Good to fair: good to fair 
thickness of suitable traffic-supporting 
material; slope. capacity. 

Grasmere: Gr —__--_-__-_-_______--_-----__------_____-_---__|_ Fair: too clayey —---___ : nosandorgravel_._| Fair to poor: fair to poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity; moderate _ 
shrink-swell potential. 

Guthrie: Gu ...--....-------. asaaae see ene i Poor: wetness -.-...--------. .-| Poor: nosand or gravel... Poor: wetness -.------------- 

Humphreys: Hu -.-.----eeecceconcenenncnecnecneeeencecne-ee---—-----|_ Poor: coarse fragments___ : nosand or gravel_._| Good to fair: good to fair 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Lee: Le nanan nce neceeeeuenenennnnn | Poor: wetness; coarse + no sand or gravel-_|_ Poor: wetness --__--______ 

fragments. 

Lobelville: Lo -----_----_--__-- nanan nnn Poor: coarse fragments... : no sand or gravel....| Good to fair: good to fair 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Paleudults: PaD3. 

No valid estimate can be made. 

Pruitton: Pr Fair: coarse fragments --.. Fair: fair traffic-support- 
ing capacity. 

*Saffell: 

SOC cass Poor: coarse fragments_.. Good-.=-— 

SBF none nen eeepc een nnnnennnnennneeren Poor: coarse fragements;| Fair to poor: excess fines-.| Fair to poor: slope -...-------| 

For Bodine part, see Bodine series. slope. 

Smit ad ee Sih Ce Fair: thickness of suitable} Poor: no sand or gravel... G00d-....----.------------s--e0- 

material. : 

Seas Ss Gd aa Poor: no sand or gravel... Fair: fair traffie-support- 
ing capacity. 


Topsoil 


Fair: thickness of suitable 
material. 


Suitability as a source of — 


Sand and gravel 


Poor: no sand or gravel .... 


that appear in the first 


Road fill 


Fair: fair traffic-support- 
ing capacity. 


interpretations 
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units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions for referring to other series 


column of this table} 


Farm ponds 


Moderate permeability... 

Moderately rapid 
permeability, 

Moderate permeability 

Moderate permeability 


Moderate permeability. 


Moderate permeability 


Moderate to slow 
permeability. 


Moderate permeability... 


Moderate permeability. 


Moderate permeability 


Moderate permeability 


Slow permeability —_____ 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate permeability _— 


Moderate permeability --..- 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate to rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate to rapid 
permeability. 


Moderate to moderately 


rapid permeability. 


Moderate to moderately 
rapid permeability. 


Fair to good slope stability, 
Fair slope stability 


Fair slope stability ...--... 


Fair slope stability 


Fair slope stability -_...._ 


Fair slope stability .._. 


Fair slope stability —____ 


Fair slope stability .---... 


Fair slope stability —.___ 


Fair slope stability —.... 


Fair slope stability 


Fair slope stability ---. 


Fair slope stability —.... 


Fair to good slope stability-| 


Fair slope stability ..-....-- 


Fair slope stability 


Fair to good slope stability. 


Soil features affecting— 


Agricultural drainage 


Not needed__... 


Seasonal high water table; 
subject to flooding; some- 
what poorly drained. 


Not needed__________--__. os 


Not needed......-.---.------. a 


Not needed____....-.-----.-- 


Seasonal high water table- 


Not needed..-...---------- ite 


Not needed. 


Not needed. 


Outlets from_depressions 
difficult to find in 
places. 


Seasonal high water table; 
subject to flooding. 


Seasonal high water table; 
subject to flooding. 


Seasonal high water table; 
subject to flooding. 


Not needed. 


Not needed_..--.....----------- 


Not needed__---.--___-_-. a 


Not needed ---..-----.---------- 


Not needed--------------- _ 


Terraces and diversions 


Not needed: level --.------ 


Steepness; coarse 
fragments. 


Not needed: level; subject 
to flooding. 


Not needed: level 


High erodibility; irregular 
slopes. 


High erodibility; slope. 


Slopes of more than 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
erodibility. 


Moderate erodibility; 
slope. 


Coarse fragments; high 


erodibility; slope. 


Coarse fragments; slope —. 


Not needed: level -...---.W.. = 


Not needed: level; subject 
to flooding. 


Not needed: level; coarse 
fragments. 


Not needed: level; subject 
to flooding; coarse 
fragments. 

Not needed: level; subject 
to flooding; coarse 
fragments. 


Not needed: level 


Moderate erodibility; 
slope; coarse fragments. 


Slope; severe erodibility; 
coarse fragments. 


Moderate erodibility; 
slope. 


Not needed: level -.......---| 


Grassed waterways 


Not needed: level. 


Steepness; low available 
water capacity. 


Not needed: level. 


Not needed: level. 


High erodibility; slope. 
High erodibility; slope. 


Slopes of more than 2 per- 
cent; moderate 
erodibility. 


Moderate erodibility; 
slope. 


Erodibility; slope. 


Slope. 


Not needed: level. 


Not needed: level. 


Not needed: level. 


Not needed: level; low to 
moderate available 
water capacity. 

Not needed: level; low to 


moderate available 
water capacity. 


Not needed: level. 


Slope; moderate erodibil- 
ity; low to moderate 
available water capacity. 

Slope; severe erodibility; 
low to moderate avail- 
able water capacity. 


Moderate erodibility; 
slope. 


Not needed: level. 
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Reaction is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, 
expressed in pH values. The pH value and terms used to 
describe soil reaction are explained in the Glossary. 

Shrink-swell potential is the relative change in volume 
to be expected of soil material when the moisture content 
changes; that is, the extent to which the soil shrinks as it 
dries or swells when it gets wet. Extent of shrinking and 
swelling is influenced by the amount and kind of clay in 
the soil. Shrinking and swelling of soils cause much 
damage to building foundations, roads, and other struc- 
tures. A high shrink-swell potential indicates a hazard to 
maintenance of structures built in, on, or with material 
having this rating. Generally, soils classified as CH and 
A-7 have high shrink-swell potential, and soils classified 
as SM and A-4 contain only a small amount of clay and 
have low shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering Interpretations 


The interpretations in table 7 are based on the estimates 
of engineering properties of soils shown in table 6, on test 
data for soils in this survey area and others nearby or 
adjoining, and on the experience of engineers and soil 
scientists with the soils of Lauderdale County. In table 7 
ratings are used to summarize suitability of the soils for 
all listed purposes other than for farm pond reservoir areas 
and embankments, argicultural drainage, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. For these particular 
uses table 7 lists those soil features not to be overlooked in 
planning, installation, and maintenance. Soil suitability is 
rated as good, fair, or poor. 

Following are explanations of some of the columns in 
table 7. 

Topsoil is used for topdressing an area where vegeta- 
tion is to be established and maintained. Suitability is 
affected mainly by ease of working and spreading the soil 
material, as for preparing a seedbed; natural fertility of 
the material, or response of plants when fertilizer is ap- 
plied; and absence of substances toxic to plants. Texture of 
the soil material and its content of stone fragments are 
characteristics that affect suitability. Also considered in 
the ratings is damage that will result in the area from 
which topsoil is taken. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 7 provide guid- 
ance about where to look for probable sources. A soil rated 
as good or fair generally has a layer of sand or gravel at 
least 3 feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 
feet. The ratings do not take into account thickness of 
overburden, location of the water table, or other factors 
that affect mining of the materials. Furthermore, no indi- 
cation is made concerning quality of the deposit. 

Road fill is soil material used in embankments for roads. 
The suitability ratings reflect (1) the predicted perform- 
ance of soil after it has been placed in an embankment that 
has been properly compacted and provided with adequate 
drainage and (2) the relative ease of excavating the mate- 
rial at borrow areas. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils suitable for pond reservoir areas have 
low seepage, which is related to their permeability and 
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also to depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. : . 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
resistant to seepage and piping and of favorable stability, 
shrink-swell potential, shear strength, and compactibility. 
Presence of stones or organic material in a soil are among 
factors that are unfavorable. : . 

Agricultural drainage is affected by such soil properties 
as slope, permeability, texture, and structure; depth to 
claypan, rock, or other layers that influence rate of water 
movement; depth to the water table; stability in ditch- 
banks; susceptibility to stream overflow; salinity or alka- 
linity; and availability of outlets for drainage. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments, or ridges, 
constructed across the slope to intercept runoff so that it 
soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a prepared outlet. 
Features that affect suitability of a soil for terraces are 
uniformity and steepness of slope; depth to bedrock or 
other unfavorable material; presence of stones; perme- 
ability; and resistance to water erosion, soil slipping, and 
soil blowing. A soil suitable for these structures provides 
outlets for runoff and is not difficult to vegetate. 

Grassed waterways are used to carry runoff in such a 
way that little or no erosion occurs. Generally, the water- 
way has to be shaped to proper dimensions and then seeded 
or sodded with suitable grass and fertilized. Grassed 
waterways are affected by such features as slope; texture; 
permeability of soil layers below the surface layer; depth to 
the water table; depth to clay, bedrock, or hardpan; the 
presence of stones; the hazard of erosion; and availability 
of suitable outlets. 


Town and Country Planning 


Lauderdale County includes part of a four-city area con- 
sisting of Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia, and Muscle 
Shoals and is accessible by major highways. Its population 
is steadily expanding into areas formerly used for farming. 
Along with this expansion is an increasing demand for 
housing, shopping centers, schools, parks, and other devel- 
opments. 

This section was prepared mainly for planners, builders, 
landscape architects, zoning officials, private and potential 
landowners, and others interested in the use of soils for 
purposes other than farming. Table 8 shows the degree 
and kind of limitation of each soil in the county for speci- 
fied nonfarm purposes. 

The suitability of the soils must be determined in select- 
ing a site for a residence, a highway, an industry, a recrea- 
tional use, or any other nonfarm purpose. Among the 
important properties considered are texture, reaction, 
depth, shrink-swell potential, slope, permeability, depth to 
hard rock and to the water table, and hazard of flooding. 

The degrees of limitation shown in table 8 are slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that few or no adjust- 
ments are needed. Moderate means that some adjustment 
is needed to make the soil suitable for a specified use. 
Severe means that extensive adjustments are needed. 

Flooding, as mentioned in table 8, refers to the hazard of 
stream overflow or to flooding caused by runoff or seepage. 
The degree of the limitation caused by flooding expresses 
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the frequency of flooding and the length of time that water 
remains on the surface. 

In the paragraphs that follow, each nonfarm use is de- 
fined, and the properties important in determining the 
limitations of the soils for such use are given. Information 
in table 8 can be used along with the information in table 
7, with information in other parts of the survey, and with 
the soil map at the back of the survey as a guide in plan- 
ning the use of the soils for nonfarm purposes. This infor- 
mation, however, does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation at specific sites. 

Residences and low buildings are buildings of no more 
than three stories. The soil properties considered most im- 
portant are bearing capacity, shrink-swell potential, depth 
to seasonal high water table, flooding, slope, and depth to 
hard rock. The kind of sewage system required is not con- 
sidered in the evaluation of a soil for a residential site. 

Septic tank absorption fields are sewage systems in 
which waste is distributed to a central tank, and the efflu- 
ent from the tank is dispersed over a fairly large area of 
absorption field lines buried in the soil. The properties con- 
sidered most important in the proper operation of such a 
system are shrink-swell potential, depth to seasonal high 
water table, depth to hard rock, hazard of flooding, slope, 
and percolation rate. 

Sewage lagoons consist of an impounded area and an 
embankment. The main requirements of a soil for use as a 
floor for the basin of a lagoon are effective sealing against 
seepage; an even, fairly level surface; and little or no con- 
tent of organic matter. The most important considerations 
are permeability, suitability of the soil as a site for a reser- 
voir, suitability of the material at the site of an embank- 
ment, depth to hard rock, slope, content of organic matter, 
and content of coarse fragments. A sewage lagoon should 
be planned so that no less than 2 feet and no more than 
5 feet of liquid is held in the lagoon. 

Local roads and streets are low-cost roads and residen- 
tial streets that require limited cut and fill and subgrade 
preparation. The most important properties to be con- 
sidered are slope, depth to hard rock, depth to the water 
table, hazard of flooding, hazard of erosion, and traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Sanitary landfill (trench type) is a method of disposing 
of refuse in dug trenches. The waste is spread in thin 
layers, compacted, and covered with soil throughout the 
disposal period. Landfill areas are subject to heavy vehicu- 
lar traffic. Some soil properties that affect suitability for 
landfill are ease of excavation, hazard of polluting ground 
water, and trafficability. The best soils have moderately 
slow permeability, withstand heavy traffic, and are friable 
and easy to excavate. Unless otherwise stated, the ratings 
in table 8 apply only to a depth of about 6 feet. Therefore, 
limitation ratings of slight or moderate may not be valid if 
trenches are deeper than 6 feet. For some soils reliable pre- 
dictions can be made to a depth of 10 to 15 feet. Neverthe- 
less, every site should be investigated before it is selected. 

Among properties considered in determining the suita- 
bility of soils for picnic grounds, campsites, intensive play 
areas, and paths and trails are wetness, depth to the water 
table, hazard of flooding, slope, depth to hard rock, perme- 
ability, and the presence of stone, rocks, and other coarse 
fragments. 
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Picnic grounds mainly require good trafficability. It is 
assumed that little site preparation is needed. 

Campsites are areas suitable for tents and small camp 
trailers and for outdoor dining. Little site preparation is 
needed except in areas used for tents or for parking. Suit- 
able soils are those that support heavy traffic by vehicles, 
as well as by campers. 

Intensive play areas are used as playgrounds and for 
baseball, football, tennis, badminton, and other organized 
games. The soils in these areas should withstand heavy 
foot traffic. 

Paths and trails are used as bridle paths and for cross- 
country hiking and other nonintensive uses. It is assumed 
that the soils are to be used as they occur and that little 
excavation is needed. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


In this section the factors that affected the formation of 
the soils of Lauderdale County are discussed. The system 
of classification is also explained, and the soil series are 
placed in higher categories of the system. 


Formation of the Soils 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes acting on 
materials deposited or accumulated by geologic agencies. 
The characteristics of the soil at any given point are deter- 
mined by (1) the composition of the parent material; (2) 
the climate under which the soil material has accumulated 
and existed since accumulation; (3) the plant and animal 
life on and in the soil; (4) the relief, or lay of the land; and 
(5) the length of time the forces of soil development have 
acted on the soil material. Climate is very important in soil 
development because it affects temperature and moisture 
conditions in the soil. 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors in soil 
genesis. They act on the parent material and change it into 
a body that has definite soil characteristics. The effects of 
climate and vegetation on the parent material are condi- 
tioned by relief, which influences drainage, the quantity of 
water that percolates through the soil, the rate of erosion, 
and the kind of vegetation that grows on the soil. The 
nature of the parent material also affects the kind of pro- 
file that can be formed. Time is needed for changing the 
parent material into soil. Usually a long interval is re- 
quired for the development of distinct soil horizons. 

The factors of soil formation are so closely associated 
in their effects on the soil that few generalizations can be 
made regarding the effects of any one factor alone. The 
interrelationship of the factors is so complex that many of 
the processes of soil development are not known. 

Soils that formed in unconsolidated beds of sand, clay, 
and gravel of the Tuscaloosa (1) Formation are not directly 
associated with any one rock formation. Some ‘beds are 
known to be 100 feet thick. They are probably a residue or 
conglomerate of several rock formations. The Saffell and 
Smithdale soils are generally associated with sandier parts 
of the Tuscaloosa Formation. 

Soils that weathered in place consist of residuum from 
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TABLE 


8.—Soil limitations for 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils in such mapping 


Soil series 


and 
map symbols 


Armour: Ar 


Bodine: BoE 


Chenneby: Ch------.--------------- 


Choccolocco: Co. 


DeC2 ..—-------------. ---| 


DeC ---—----------------------- -- 


DfC2.....-------------00--= — 


Etowah: EtB ---..------.. — 


Fullerton: 
FaB -.--------------------------- 


Humphreys: Hu --..-.. _ 


Ti@@? (L0 ssccsinen a acassswewnnncce =a 


that appear in the first 


Degree and kind of limitation for— 
Residences and Septic tank 
low buildings absorption fields 


Moderate: fair bearing 
strength. 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Severe: subject to flood- 
ing; seasonal high water 
table. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Moderate: fair bearing 
strength; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: slope; fair bear- 
ing strength; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: fair bearing 
strength; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: slope; fair bear- 
ing strength; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: slope; fair bear- 
ing strength; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: fair bearing 
strength; seasonal high 
water table. 

Moderate: fair bearing 
strength; seasonal high 
water table. 

Moderate: fair bearing 
strength; slope; seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: fair bearing 
strength. 


Severe: subject to flooding.| 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; subject to 
flooding. 

Slight to moderate: good to 

air bearing strength. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Slight -.-—-------—--- ae 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Severe: subject to flood- 
in ; Seasonal high water 
table. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Slight een 


Slight to moderate: slope -- 


Slight —-.....---------------- = 


Slight to moderate: slope 


Slight to moderate: slope-. 


Severe: slow permeability; 
seasonal high water 
table. 

Severe: slow permeability; 
seasonal high water 
table. 

Severe: slow permeability; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Slight -...----.-.---------- — 


Slight'to moderate: slope--| 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: slow permeability; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Slight --....-------.-------+ = 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Sewage lagoons 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: slope; moderately 
rapid permeability. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
moderately rapid per- 
meability in lower part. 


Moderate: moderate per- 
meability; slope. 


Severe: slope ----..-------. = 


Moderate: slope; moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: slope -----.-------.-. --| 


Severe: slope -...----------... 


Moderate: moderate per- 
meability; slope. 


Moderate: moderate 
permeability; slope. 
Severe: slope 


Slight ....------------------—--- 


Severe: moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Local roads and streets 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


subject to 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity; moder- 
ate shrink-swel 
potential. 

Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity; moder- 
ate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity; moder- 
ate shrink-swell 
potential. 

Moderate: slope; fair traf- 

ic-supporting capacity; 
moderate shrink-ewell 
potential. 

Moder. slope; fair traf- 

‘je-supporting capacity; 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 


Moderate: slope; moderate 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 


Slight to moderate: good to 
‘air traffic-supporting 
capacity. 
Moderate: slope; good to 
fair traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Severe: subject to flooding- 


Severe: wetness; subject to 
flooding. 


Slight to moderate: good to 

air traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 
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town and country planning 
units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions for referring to other series 


column of this table] 


Severe: moderately rapid 
permeability; slope. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: too clayey ------ 


Severe: too clayey ----..----- 


Severe: too clayey .---..----. 


Severe: too clayey —-----.-- 


Severe: too clayey -.------.- 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: too clayey —..-- 


Moderate: too clayey —----- 


Moderate: too clayey —---- 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness, 


Severe: moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Degree and kind of limitation for—Continued 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Moderate: wetness; sub- 
ject to flooding. 


Moderate: subject to 
flooding. 


Slight 2a eeo--aeecneoneeen 


Moderate: 
clayey. 


slope; too 


Moderate: slope-_.--_.. Liss 


Moderate: 


slope; too 
clayey. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments; slope. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 
Severe: subject to ponding 
or flooding; wetness. 


Slight 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 


Severe: subject to flooding... 


Slight --..----.------------ 


Moderate: 


slope; too 
clayey. 


Slight -—..---------------00-- —- 


Moderate: slope-—..-—.. ees 


Moderate: 


slope; too 
clayey. 


Moderate: 


Slight a2. 2, 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments; slope. 


Severe: subject to flooding 
Severe: subject to ponding 
or flooding; wetness. 


Slight sisecs 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 


Severe: slope; coarse 
fragments. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 


Moderate: subject to 
flooding. 


Moderate: slope -.------------ 


Severe: slope —-..------------ 


Moderate: slope .-------—--- 


Severe: slope -. 


Severe: slope ..__---_.--.- 


Moderate: slope—..___--- 


Severe: slope ..---------. acs 


Moderate: slope--..---...-- 


Severe: coarse 
fragments. 


Severe: coarse 
fragments; slope. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: wetness; subject to 
ponding or flooding. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 
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Paths and trails 
Slight. 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 25 percent: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 25 
to 35 percent. 


Moderate: wetness; sub- 
ject to flooding. 

Slight. 

Slight. 


Moderate: too clayey. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: too clayey. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate: coarse 
fragments. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Severe: wetness; subject to 
ponding or flooding. 


Slight. 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
wetness. 
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Soil series 
an 
map symbols 


Lobelville: Lo-....---------- ee 


table. 


Paleudults: PaD3. 
No valid estimate can be} 


made. 
Pruitton? Pe: <ccxcocscscsenn Severe: subject to flooding. 
*Saffell: 
SG an Moderate: slope-_______ 
SBP Moderate where slopes are| 
For Bodine part, see 10 to 15 percent. 10 to 15 percent. 
Bodine series Severe where slopes are 15) 
to 35 percent. to 35 percent. 
Smithdale: $mC___-_...-..--.-.] Slight to moderate: slope_ 
Staser: St | Severe: subject to flooding 


Degree and kind of limitation for— 
Residences and '_ Septic tank 
ee absorption fields 


Severe: subject to flooding.| Severe: subject to flooding, 
seasonal high water 


Severe: subject to flooding- 


Slight to moderate: slope-. 


Moderate where slopes are 


Severe where slopes are 15 


Slight to moderate: slope. 


Severe: subject to flooding-| 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8.—Soil limitations for 


Local roads and streets 


Severe: subject to flooding-| 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
Seasonal igh water 


Severe: subject to flooding-}| Severe: subject to flooding. 


slope; rapid per-| Slight to moderate: slope- 
meability in lower part 
of the subsoil and the 
underlying material. 
Severe: slope; rapid per- 
meability in lower part 
of the subsoil and the 
underlying material. 


Severe: 


Moderate where slopes are 

10 to 15 percent. 
Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent. 


Severe: moderately rapid] Slight to moderate: slope 
permeability in lower 


part of the subsoil. 


Moderate: moderate to 
moderately rapid 
permeability. 


Severe: subject to flooding.| 


' Onsite studies of the underlying strata, water table, and hazards of aquifer pollution and drainage into ground water should be made for landfill 
deeper than 5 or 6 feet. 


the consolidated sedimentary rock. In Lauderdale County 
these rocks are limestone. Geologically, the rocks are very 
old. They were laid down originally as unconsolidated sedi- 
ment and were gradually converted into consolidated rock. 

The kinds of transported parent materials are reflected 
in some of the characteristics of the soils derived from 
them. Some of the soils formed in general alluvium that 
washed mainly from soil material weathered from lime- 
stone, with some influence from sandstone and shale. They 
are the Etowah and Humphreys soils on stream terraces; 
the much younger Pruitton, Lobelville, and Lee soils on 
flood plains; and the local alluvial Grasmere soils. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass in which a 
soil formed. It is largely responsible for the chemical and 
mineralogical composition of soils. In Lauderdale County 
the soil material may be grouped into three classes: (1) 
material that is residual from the weathering of rock in 
place; (2) material that is residual from the weathering of 
unconsolidated beds of sand, silt, and clay of the Coastal 
Plain; and (3) material transported by water or gravity and 
laid down as unconsolidated deposits of sand, silt, clay, 
and gravel. 

Residual parent material is from sedimentary rocks, 
mainly limestone, sandstone, and shale. Geologically, the 
rocks are very old. They were laid down originally as un- 
‘consolidated sediment and were gradually converted into 
consolidated rock. Their age ranges from Silurian through 
Mississippian. The age oF the Cosatal Plain material is 
Cretaceous. 


Similar soils are generally associated with a particular 
rock formation. Decatur and Dewey soils are related to 
limestone of the Warsaw and St. Louis Formations (1). 
Fullerton, Dickson, and Bodine soils are from cherty lime- 
stones of the Fort Payne (Lauderdale) Chert Formation. 
Saffell and Smithdale soils are from unconsolidated beds 
of sand, silt, and clay (Tuscaloosa Formation) of the 
Coastal Plain. 


Climate 


Climate, as a factor of soil formation, affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationships in the soil mainly. 
through the influence of precipitation and temperature. 
Water dissolves minerals, supports biological activity, and 
transports mineral and organic residue through the soil 
profile. The amount of water that actually percolates 
through the soil over a broad area is dependent mainly. 
upon rainfall, relative humidity, and the length of the 
frost-free period. The amount of downward percolation is 
also affected by the physiographic position and perme- 
ability of the soil. Temperature influences the kinds and 
growth of organisms and the speed of physical and chemi- 
cal reactions in the soils. Microclimatic variation causes 
certain characteristics of the soils to differ from those 
developed under the prevailing macroclimate. 

Under the present climate in Lauderdale County, the 
soils are moist and subject to leaching much of the time 
from November 1 through June 30; they are moderately 
dry to dry much of the time from August 31 through Oc- 
tober 31; and they are frozen for only 1 to 4 days at a time. 
Freezing and thawing in this county have some effect on. 
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town and country planning —Continued 


Severe: subject to flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: subject to flooding.| Moderate: subject to 
flooding. 


Severe: rapid permeability 
in lower part of the sub- 
soil and the underlying 
material. 

Severe: rapid permeability 

in lower part of the sub- 

soil and the underlying 
material. 


Moderate: slope; coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 15 

to 35 percent: coarse 

fragments. 


Slight to moderate: slope 


Severe: moderately rapid 
permeability in lower 
part of the subsoil. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Moderate: subject to 
ing. 


weathering and soil-forming processes. The climate is uni- 
form throughout the county; therefore, differences among 
the soils are not the result of climate. 


Plant and animal life 


Trees, shrubs, grasses and other herbaceous plants, 
micro-organisms, earthworms, and various other forms of 
plant and animal life on and in the soil are the active agents 
in the soil-forming processes. The kinds of plants and ani- 
mals that live on and in the soil are determined by environ- 
mental factors, which include climate, parent material, 
relief, age of soil, and organisms. 

Not much is known of the fungi and micro-organisms in 
the soils of this county except that they are largely con- 
fined to the uppermost few inches of soil material. The 
earthworms and small invertebrates are most active in the 
surface layer, where they carry on a slow but continuous 
cycle of soil mixing. 

Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in the 
weathering of rock and decomposing organic matter. The 
larger plants supply organic matter and transfer elements 
from the subsoil to the surface soil. 

The native vegetation on the well-drained, well-devel- 
oped soils on uplands was dominantly deciduous hard- 
woods, mainly oak, hickory, and chestnut mixed with some 
pines. On the bottom lands the trees were lowland hard- 
woods, mainly yellow-poplar, sweetgum, ash, oak, and 
sycamore. On the poorly drained bottom lands the trees 
were mainly willow, birch, blackgum, beech, water oaks, 
and willow oaks. 


Degree and kind of limitation for—Continued 


oe 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Moderate: subject to 
ing. 


Moderate: slope; coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate where slopes are 
10 to 15 percent: coarse 
fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent: coarse 
fragments. 


Slight to moderate: slope-. 


Severe: subject to flooding. 


Paths and trails 


Moderate: subject to flood- 
ing; coarse fragments. 


Moderate: subject to Slight. 
floodi 


ing. 


Slight to moderate: coarse 
ragments. 


Severe: slope; coarse 
fragments. 


Moderate to severe where 
slopes are 10 to 15 per- 
cent: coarse fragments. 

Severe where slopes are 15 
to 35 percent: coarse 
fragments. 


Slight. 


Severe: slope; coarse 
fragments. 


Severe: slope --.--—--.- 


Slight. 


Moderate: subject to 
flooding. 


Relief 


The relief is determined largely by the underlying bed- 
rock formations, the geological history of the region, and 
the effects of dissection by streams. It influences soil for- 
mation by affecting internal drainage, runoff, rate of ero- 
sion, and other results of water action. The influence of 
relief is modified by the other four factors of soil 
formation. 

Slopes in Lauderdale County range from 0 to 35 percent. 
In upland areas where slopes are 10 percent or less, such 
soils as Decatur and Dewey soils have thick, well-expressed 
profiles. Where slopes are 10 to 35 percent, geological ero- 
sion generally removes the soil material almost as fast as it 
forms; however, Saffell and Bodine soils that have steeper 
slopes also have well-developed profiles. 

Time 

The length of time required for soil formation depends 
largely on the other factors of soil formation. Less time is 
generally needed for a soil to develop in humid, warm 
regions with luxuriant vegetation than in dry or cold 
regions with scanty vegetation. 

The age of soils varies considerably. Soil material that 
has been in place for only a short time has not been influ- 
enced long enough by climate and vegetation to have 
formed well-defined and genetically related profile hori- 
zons. Most of the soils on first bottoms are composed of 
such material. Soil material in areas where slopes are steep 
is constantly being renewed and removed by erosion. Gen- 
erally, soils that formed in this material have not devel- 
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oped genetically related horizons. These two broad groups 
of soils are the young soils of the county. 

Soils that have been in place for a long time and have 
approached equilibrium with their environment are con- 
sidered mature or old. Some nearly level, well-drained 
soils that are only slightly eroded have more strongly 
marked profile characteristics than the well-drained, well- 
developed sloping soils on uplands. The soils of Lauderdale 
County range in age from young to very old. 


Classification of the Soils 


Classification consists of an orderly grouping of soils 
according to a system designed to make it easier to remem- 
ber soil characteristics and interrelationships. Classifi- 
cation is useful in organizing and applying the results of 
experience and research. Soils are placed in narrow classes 
for discussion in detailed soil surveys and for application 
of knowledge within farms and fields. The many thousands 
of narrow classes are then grouped into progressively 
fewer and broader classes in successively higher cate- 
gories, so that information can be applied to large geo- 
graphic areas. 

The system of classification that is currently used by the 
National Cooperative Soil Survey was developed in the 
early sixties (5) and was adopted in 1965 (9). It is under 
continual study. 

The current system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the most inclusive, these categories are the 
order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the 
family, and the series. The criteria for classification are 
soil properties that are observable or measurable, but the 
properties are selected so that soils of similar genesis are 
grouped together. The placement of some soil series in the 
current system of classification, particularly in families, 
may change as more precise information becomes available. 

Table 9 shows the classification of each soil series of 
Lauderdale County by family, subgroup, and order, ac- 
cording to the current system. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Following are brief descriptions of each of the categories 
of the current system. 

Order.—Ten soil orders are recognized. They are Enti- 
sols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodosols, 
Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and Histosols. The properties 
used to differentiate these soil orders are those that tend 
to give broad climatic groupings of soils. Two exceptions 
are Entisols and Histosols, which occur in many different 
climates. The name of each order has three or four syl- 
lables ending in sol (Ult-i-sol). The five orders in Lauder- 
dale County are Alfisols , Ultisols, Inceptisols, Entisols, and 
Mollisols. 

Alfisols have relatively low organic-matter content and 
relatively high base saturation. 

Ultisols have a clay-enriched B horizon. Their base satu- 
ration is less than 35 percent, and it decreases as depth 
increases. 

Inceptisols generally form on young, but not recent, land 
surfaces. These soils have weakly developed or incipient 
horizons. 

Entisols are recent mineral soils that do not have genetic 
horizons or have only the beginning of such horizons. 

Mollisols formed mostly under grass. They have a thick, 
friable, dark-colored surface layer. Base saturation is more 
than 50 percent. 

Suborder.—Each order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of soil characteristics that seem to pro- 
duce classes that have the greatest genetic similarity. The 
suborders narrow the broad climatic range permitted in the 
orders. The soil properties used to separate suborders are 
mainly those that reflect either the presence or absence of 
waterlogging or soil differences that result from the cli- 
mate or vegetation. The name of each suborder has two 
syllables. The last syllable indicates the order. An example 
is Udult (Ud, meaning humid climate, and ult, from 
Ultisoi). 

Great Group.—Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of uniformity in the kind and sequence 
of major soil horizons and features. The horizons used to 


TABLE 9.—Classification of soil series | 


ATMOUT —~.—---——— anna nen Fine-silty, mixed, thermic —.....-.-.--.--0-. .--| Ultic Hapludalfs. Alfisols. 
Bodine -... Loamy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults -...-...._... Ultisols. 
Chenneby —.. Fine-silty, mixed, thermic ...-__. Sa luvaquentic Dystrochrepts Inceptisols. 
Choccolocco-.. Fine-silty, mixed, thermic —.. pic Hapludults —. Ultisols. 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Rhodic Paleudults Ultisols. 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic - dypic Paleudults -.. Ultisols. 
Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults. Ultisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic. Typic Paleudults Ultisols. 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic —-____. Typic Paleudults tmnt] Ulltisols. 
Fine, mixed, thermic --___.. Cumulic Haplumbrepts Inceptisols. 
Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic —. Typic Fragiaquults —.__.. tisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic______.____.|_ Humic Hapludults Ultisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic_____ Fypic Fluvaquents______________._..____| _ Entisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__.....--- .--| Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts -.. Inceptisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic........ Fluventic Dystrochrepts -.....-.-... Inceptisols. 
Loamy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic .. Typic Hapludults —.. Ultisols. 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults -__._. Ultisols. 
StaseP 2. Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic___.. Cumulic Hapludolls Mollisols. 


' These soils were classified in August, 1973. 
? The Grasmere soils in Lauderdale County are taxadjuncts to the Grasmere series. They contain slightly less than 35 percent clay in the control 
section, but use, management, and behavior are not altered and are similar to those of soils of the Grasmere series. 
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make divisions are those in which clay, iron, or humus 
have accumulated; those that have pans that interfere with 
growth of roots, movement of water, or both; and those 
that have thick, dark-colored surface horizons. The fea- 
tures used are the self-mulching properties of clay, soil 
temperature, major differences in chemical composition 
(mainly calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium), 
dark-red and dark-brown colors associated with basic 
rocks, and the like. The name of a great group has three or 
four syllables and is made by adding a prefix to the name 
of the suborder. An example is Hapludults (Hapl, meaning 
simple horizons, ud for humid climate, and wlt, from 
Ultisols). 

Subgroup.—Kach great group is divided into subgroups, 
one representing the central (typic) segment of the group, 
and others, called intergrades, that have properties of the 
group and also one or more properties of another great 
group, suborder, or order. A subgroup may also be made in 
those instances where soil properties intergrade outside 
the range of any other great group, suborder, or order. The 
name of a subgroup is derived by placing one or more ad- 
jectives before the name of the great group. An example 
is Typic Hapludults (a typical Hapludult). 

Family.—Soil families are separated within a subgroup. 
primarily on the basis of properties important to the 
growth of plants or on the behavior of soils when used for 
engineering. Among the properties considered are texture, 
mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, permeability, thick- 
ness of horizons, and consistence. A family name consists 
of a series of adjectives preceding the subgroup name. The 
adjectives are the class names for texture, mineralogy, and 
so on, that are used as family differentiae (table 9). An ex- 
ample is the fine-silty, mixed, thermic family of Typic 
Hapludults. 

Series.—The series has the narrowest range of charac- 
teristics of the categories in the classification system. It 
is explained in the section “How This Survey Was Made.” 

A detailed description of each soil series in the county 
is given in the section “Description of the Soils.” 


General Nature of the County 


This section discusses relief, drainage, and water sup- 
ply; farming; and climate in the area covered by this soil 
survey. 


Relief, Drainage, and Water Supply 


The general slope of the county is southward. Elevation 
ranges from about 414 feet above sea level, near the conflu- 
ence of Cypress Creek and the Tennessee River, to about 900 
feet above sea level, about 1% miles north of Murphy’s 
Chapel Church near the State line. Most of the county is 
500 to 800 feet above sea level. 

The Tennessee and Elk Rivers are the major streams in 
the county. The Elk River empties into the Tennessee in the 
southeastern part of the county. Cypress, Shoal, Anderson, 
Second, and Bluewater are some of the larger creeks. Most 
of them flow generally in a southerly direction and empty 
into the Tennessee River, but Anderson Creek empties into 
the Elk River. 

The water supply is adequate for domestic use in all 
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parts of the county. Most of the small streams dry up late 
in summer and in fall. Domestic water for most rural 
homes is obtained from drilled wells, but public water sys- 
tems have been established in several rural communities. 
Ponds have been built on many farms to furnish water for 
livestock and for fishing (fig. 14). About 2,100 farm ponds 
are in the county. 


Farming 


According to the Census of Agriculture, 1,874 farms were 
in the county in 1969. Of these, 1,351 were operated by full 
owners, 357 by part owners, and 166 by tenants. About 57 
percent of the county, or 247,887 acres, was in farms. Crops 
were harvested from about 22 percent of the farmland, and 
about 25 percent of the farmland was used for pasture. 

Cotton, soybeans, corn, and wheat are the principal crops 
grown in the county. Cotton is the main cash crop. In recent 
years the acreage of cotton and corn has decreased, but 
good management practices, increased use of fertilizer, and 
use of improved varieties of plants have helped to increase 
the yields per acre. 

About 67 percent of the farm income in the county comes 
from the sale of livestock, poultry, and their products. 


Climate ° 


The climate of Lauderdale County is temperate. Rainfall 
jis abundant and generally is well distributed. Severe 
temperature extremes are rare (table 10). 

Summers are marked by warm temperatures and high 
humidity, beginning in May and continuing into Septem- 
ber. Cold fronts do not reach the area very often in sum- 
i so that breaks from the heat and humidity are very 

ew. 

In an average summer the temperature reaches or ex- 
ceeds 90° F on about 67 days, but 100° temperatures occur 
on only about 4 days. It is not too unusual for the temper- 
ature to fail to reach 100° a single time for two or three 
summers in a row. 

The first cool weather usually arrives late in September 
or early in October, and the heat and humidity of summer 
give way to Indian summer and fall. This is by far the most 
pleasant season of the year. This period lasts from about 
late September into November. During this time rainfall 
is lighter, humidity is lower, and the percentage of sun- 
shine is higher than at other times. Also during this time, 
the chances of extended periods of uninterrupted fair, dry 
weather are increased. 

Winters are not severely cold and are relatively short. 
The temperature drops to freezing or lower on about 57 
days, but long term records at Decatur (table 11) show that 
lows of zero or below can be expected roughly one winter 
in nine. The first 32° weather arrives about the first of 
November. 

Records at Muscle Shoals, in adjacent Colbert County, 
show that in the average growing season, the number of 
days between the last 32° low in spring and the first in 
fall is 224. 


® By RoBertT M. FERRY, climatologist for Alabama, National Weather 
Service, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Figure 14.—One of many farm ponds in the county, The pond is stocked with catfish and supplies water for livestock. 


TABLE 10.—Temperature and precipitation 


[Temperature data from Muscle Shoals, Colbert County. Precipitation data from Florence, Lauderdale County; Muscle Shoals, Colbert County; and 
Belgreen, Franklin, County] 


Precipitation 


One year in 10 will have— 


Two years in 10 will have 
at least 4 days with— 


Month Average Average Average 
daily daily Maximum Minimum tote ‘all 
maximum minimum temperature temperature sno 
‘equal to or equal to or Less than— More than—— 
higher than— lower than— 


6.1 é d 
5.5 . 3 
4.6 8.1 iO) 
3.3 5.9 ¢) 
3.2 5.3 0 
August. i 13 0 
September . 2.7 5.1 0 
October 2.0 5.6 ¢) 
4.0 9.8 2 
4.7 9.9 5 
49.5 66.5 27 


' Trace. ? Average annual maximum. 3’ Average annual minimum. 
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TABLE 11.—Average dates of stated freezing temperatures 
and length of freeze-free period 


(Data recorded at Decatur, Morgan County; period of record, 64 years] 


Last First _ Length of 
Temperature occurrence in occurrence in freeze-free 
spring fall period 


eyue? 


32 °F or lower -..--.--—-- March 25 November 6 
28 °F or lower .... March 11 November 17 
24 °F or lower ---_.. February 25 November 30 


20 °F or lower --..-.---]| February 12 December 13 


Lauderdale County can expect several days with snow 
flurries in an average winter, but a snowfall heavy enough 
to remain on the ground more than 1 or 2 days is unusual. 
A notable exception was a New Year’s Eve snowfall that de- 
posited 19.7 inches in Florence by the morning of January 
1, 1964. Of that amount, 19.2 inches fell within 24 hours. 
This was the most ever recorded in the State of Alabama 
during a 24-hour period. 

The mean annual snowfall in Lauderdale County is 
slightly less than 3 inches, but the actual amount is 
highly unpredictable in any given year. Several years in 
succession with no measurable snowfall may precede a 
year in which a major snowstorm occurs. Prior to the 1963 
storm, a major snowfall occurred in 1960. On the morning 
of February 18, snow depths ranged from 4 inches in the 
northwestern part of the county to more than 12 inches in 
the southeastern part. 

The lowest temperature every recorded in Lauderdale 
County was 11° below zero on February 13, 1899, at Flor- 
ence. It was 9° below zero on February 26, 1940, and 8° be- 
low on January 31, 1966. 

It is possible that parts of eastern Lauderdale County 
were colder than 11° below zero on the morning of January 
31, 1966. Although recorded lows in the Muscle Shoals- 
Florence-Waterloo area were 5° to 8° below zero, it was 17° 
below at Athens, 19° below at Belle Mina in adjacent Lime- 
stone County, and 24° below at Russellville in Franklin 
County. 

Spring is the most changeable and stormy season. In 
March the days may change quickly from mild to cold and 
blustery, but by May they usually settle down to a warm, 
pleasant routine. 

The chances of damaging windstorms or tornadoes are 
greater in spring, especially in March and April, than 
at any other time of the year. However, even in this peak 
storm season, the probability of any one farm or home be- 
ing struck is extremely slight. While tornadoes are more 
commonly associated with spring, they can occur in any 
month of the year. 

Generally, the last 32° temperature in spring occurs 
about the last week of March, but this can vary greatly 
from year to year. 

In an average year any one location in Lauderdale County 
will receive measurable rain (.01 inch or more) on about 
108 days. Eighty days will have 0.10 inch or more, and 34 
days will have 0.50 inch or more. 

Most of the rainfall in the summer falls during thunder- 
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storms, especially in June, July, and August. Thunder- 
storms occur on about 28 days of that period. 

One of the most severe droughts on record in Lauderdale 
County occurred in 1924. At Florence a mere 2.18 inches of 
rain fell over a span of 119 days, from August 8 to Decem- 
ber 4. The normal rainfall for that period is about 13.25 
inches. No rain fell during October. It was also very dry in 
the area in 1954, when most of the rest of Alabama was 
suffering the most severe drought in history. At Muscle 
Shoals, during this period, only 3.83 inches fell from June 
through August, a deficiency of 9.12 inches. 

Lauderdale County is subject to a partial drought 
roughly once or twice every 10 years. Severe droughts are 
less frequent. 

A drought occurs when there is no water in the soil avail- 
able to plants. A drought day is a day during which no 
water is available to plants. The frequency and severity of 
drought depends on the capacity of the soil to hold available 
moisture, on the amount and distribution of precipitation, 
and on the amount of water used or transpired by the 
plants. Even in a normal year, there are periods when rain- 
fall does not supply the water needs of most crops, and in 
which supplementary irrigation might be needed for maxi- 
mum crop production. During a severe drought, however, 
the supply of water for irrigation may be limited or non- 
existent. 

Evapotranspiration is the removal of water from the 
soil by evaporation and plant transpiration. The rate of 
evapotranspiration in Lauderdale County is highest in 
summer, mainly in June and July. It is lowest in winter. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been depos- 
ited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (also termed available moisture capacity). The 
capacity of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is 
commonly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is commonly 
expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. 
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Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump can 
be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe consis- 
tence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure between 
thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a lump. 

Firm,—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between thumb 
and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but can be 
pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between thumb 
and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free from other 
material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under very 
slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the conditions of frequency and dura- 
tion of periods of saturation or partial saturation that existed during 
the development of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which is 
commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but may be 
caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of drain- 
age outlets. Seven different classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized. 

Excessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly per- 
meable and have a low available water capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and are 
free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are commonly of 
intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable layer 
in or immediately beneath the solum. They have uniform color in 
the A and upper B horizons and mottling in the lower B and C 
horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods but not 
all the time, and some soils commonly have mottling at a depth 
below 6 to 16 inches. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray and 
generally mottled from the surface downward, although mottling 
may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have a dark- 
gray or black surface layer and are gray or light gray, with or with- 
out mottling, in the deeper parts of the profile. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind (sandblast), run- 
ning water, and other geological agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide compounds, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of speci- 
fied plants, when other growth factors such as light, moisture, tem- 
perature, and the physical condition of the soil are favorable. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent or 
occasional flooding. 

Forest type. A term used to describe stands that are similar in composi- 
tion and development because of ecological factors. A forest type is 
temporary if its character has been eaused by logging, fire, or other 
passing influences; it is permanent if no appreciable change is ex- 
pected and its character is the result of ecological factors alone. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in or- 
ganic-matter content and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. The 
layer is seemingly cemented. When dry, it is hard or very hard and 
has a high bulk density in comparison with the horizon or horizons 
above it. When moist, the fragipan tends to rupture suddenly if pres- 
sure is applied, rather than to deform slowly. The layer is generally 
mottled, is slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has few or 
many bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans are a 
few inches to several feet thick; they generally occur below the B 
horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Genesis, soil. The manner in which a soil originates. Refers especially to 
the processes initiated by climate and organisms that are responsi- 
ble for the development of the solum, or true soil, from the unconsoli- 
dated parent material, as conditioned by relief and age of landform. 

Gravelly soil material. From 15 to 50 percent of material, by volume, 
consists of rounded fragments that are not prominently flattened and 
are as much as 3 inches in diameter. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, that 
has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. These 
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are the major horizons: 

O horizon.—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a mineral 
soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon.——-The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an O hori- 
zon, This horizon is the one in which living organisms are most 
active and therefore is marked by the accumulation of humus. The 
horizon may have lost one or more of soluble salts, clay, and ses- 
quioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

izon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon is 
in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying C 
horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or some combina- 
tion of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
stronger colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the solum, or 
tue soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is the 
solum. 

C horizon.—The weathered rock material immediately beneath the 
solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like that from 
which the overlying horizons were formed. If the material is known 
to be different from that in the solum, a Roman numeral precedes 
the letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually under- 
lies a C horizon but may be immediately beneath an A or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface of 
soil or other material, which is movement of water through soil layers 

or material. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in production of crops. 
Methods of irrigation are— 

Border.--Water is applied at the upper end of a strip in which the lat- 
eral flow of water is controlled by small earth ridges called border 
dikes, or borders. 

Basin.— Water is applied rapidly to relatively level plots surrounded by 
levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding. —Water is released at intervals from closely spaced 
field ditches and distributed uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely spaced furrows or 
ditches in fields of close-growing crops, or in orchards, to confine 

the flow of water to one direction. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by cultivation imple- 
ments used for tree and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface through pipes or 
nozzles from a pressure system. 

Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or tile lines until the 
water table is raised enough to wet the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Irrigation water, released at high points, flows onto 
the field without controlled distribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other material 
by percolating water. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates poor aera- 
tion and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abun- 
dance—few, common, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; 
and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements 
are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 
15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in 
diameter along the greatest dimension. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air. 
Terms used to describe permeability are as follows: very slow, slow, 
moderately slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons and 
extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
PH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An acid, or “sour,” soil is one 
that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the degrees of acidity or alkalin- 
ity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 
Neutral -..... = 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkalin 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline._...-..---8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline ...__.9. 


Relief. ig elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered collec- 
tively. 
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Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in a soil that range in dia- 
meter from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains consist of 
quartz, but they may be of any mineral composition. The textural 
class name of any soil that contains 85 percent or more sand and not 
more than 10 percent clay. 

Silt, Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter from the 
upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine 
sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt textural class is 80 percent or 
more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that sup- 
ports plants and that has properties resulting from the integrated 
effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy parent material, 
as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, in 
which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature 
soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life character- 
istic of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles intocompound 
particles or clusters that are separated from adjoining aggregates 
and have properties unlike those of an equal mass of unaggregated 
primary soil particles. The principal forms of soil structure are— 
platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or 
subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles) adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
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claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace intercepts 
surface runoff so that it may soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. Terraces in fields are generally built 
so they can be farmed. Terraces intended mainly for drainage have a 
deep channel! that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, lake or the sea. Stream terraces are frequently 
called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood plains, and are seldom 
subject to overflow. Marine terraces were deposited by the sea and 
are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, 
silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes 
may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of plants, 
especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable state and is 
associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable, granular 
structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, or one that responds to 
fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the description of 
the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. In referring to a capability unit or woodland group, 
read the introduction to the section it is in for general information about its management. 


Woodland 
Capability suitability 
unit group 
Map ; ——— 
symbol Mapping unit Page Symbo1 Symbol Page 
Ar Armour silt loam z 1-46 207 25 
BoE Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes-- 8 VIIs-43 3£8 27 
Ch Chenneby silt Loam 9 IIIw-42 1w8 25 
Co Choccolocco silt loam 9 1-46 207 25 
DaB Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 10 ; Tle-41 307 27 
DeC2 Decatur silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded-------~-------~--------------------------- 10 Ive-411 4c3e 27 
DeB Dewey silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------ 11 Tle-41 307 27 
DeC Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes---~------- 11 IIle-41 307 27 
D£C2 Dewey silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 11 TVe-411 4c3e 27 
DoA Dickson silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--- - 12 IIw-49 307 27 
DoB Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--- - 12 Ile-49 307 27 
DoC Dickson silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes-- - 12 IIle-49 307 27 
EtB Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes----------- 13 Tle-42 207 25 
FaB Fullerton cherty silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes- 13 Tle-41 307 27 
FaC Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent 
slopes------------------------- 13 Tile-41 307 27 
Gr Grasmere silty clay loam-- 14 IIw-41 1o7 25 
Gu Guthrie silt loam---------- - 15 IVw-49 2w9 27 
Hu Humphreys cherty silt loam- - 16 IIs-46 207 25 
Le Lee cherty silt loam 17 IlIw-42 2w9 27 
Lo Lobelville cherty silt loam----------------------- 18 IIIw-42 2w8 27 
PaD3 Paleudults, 6 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
alate! 18 Vile-411 A4c3e 27 
Pr - 19 I-42 207 25 
SaC Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
s lopes------------------~--------~-~-------------- 20 Ifle-13 4f2 27 
SBF Saffell and Bodine soils, steep- 2000; | weeeen-~ Sata -- 
Saffell part-- -- VIIs-13 4f2 27 
Bodine part---- -- VIIs-43 3£8 27 
SmC Smithdale fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent 
slopes-------------~-~--------~------------------- 21 IITe-12 301 27 
St Staser silt loam---------------------------------- 21 1-46 207 25 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS * 


DOMINANTLY SLOPING TO STEEP GRAVELLY 
AND CHERTY SOILS ON UPLANDS 


aa SAFFELL-BODINE-SMITHDALE association: 
1 Well-drained to excessively drained, moderately 
coarse textured and medium-textured soils 


BODINE-FULLERTON association: Well-drained 
to excessively drained, medium-textured soils 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL TO STRONGLY 

SLOPING CHERTY AND NONCHERTY SOILS ON 

UPLANDS 

DEWEY-DECATUR association: Well-drained, 

dominantly medium-textured, noncherty soils 
DICKSON-FULLERTON association: Moderately 


well drained and well-drained, medium-textured, 
cherty soils 


*Texture terms refer to the texture of the surface 
layer of the major soils. 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 

National, state or province 

County or parish 

Minor civil division 

Reservation (national forest or park, 
State forest or park, 
and large airport) 

Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


! 
1 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 


cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


Fe oormnal not shown) 
LEVEES 
Without road fon ea 
With road 
With railroad 
DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 

Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 

Located object (label) 

Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


Perennial 


Intermittent “nee 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 

Marsh or swamp 

Spring 

Well, artesian 

Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 
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nat SYMBOLS FOR 

IL SURVEY —— 
SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS Cea) 
ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock VEY WW RWW YYW YYW 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter’is the initial one of the soil name. The second letter is a lowercase 
lette: for a detailed survey and a capital letter for a reconnaissance survey. The third letter, 
if used, is a capital letter and connotes slope class. Symbols without a slope letter are for 
nearly level soils. A final number, 3 in the symbol, shows the soil is severely eroded, The 
delineations generally are much lorger and the composition of these units are apt to be more 
voriable than for other units in the survey area. Mapping has been controlled well enough, 
however, for the anticipated uses of the areas involved. 


SYMBOL NAME 
Armour silt loam 
Bodine cherty silt loam, 10 to 35 percent slopes 


Chenneby silt loam 
Choccolocco silt loam 


Decatur silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Decatur silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Dewey silt loom, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Dewey silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Dewey silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 

Dickson silt loom, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Dickson silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Dickson silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Etowah silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Fullerton cherty silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Fullerton cherty silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes 


Grasmere silty clay loom 
Guthrie silt loam 


Humphreys cherty silt loam 


Lee cherty silt loam 
Lobelville cherty silt loam 


Paleudults, 6 10 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Pruitton silt loam 


Soffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Saffell and Bodine soils, 

steep 
Smithdale fine sandy loom, 5 to 10 percent slopes 
Staser silt loam 
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